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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 

PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY and Ra ogy ee —Dr. 

GEORGE HARLEY, F.RS., will the Course of 

MICROSCOPICAL DEMONSTRATIONS on on °MONDAY, Octo- 
Five P. a Fee (including the use of Microscope, ani 


Af ATRICULATION EXAMINATION of of 
the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—The Subjects of Study 
in Professor Malden’s Junior Class of Greek, Professor Seeley’s 
fessor Cassal’s Class of French, 


other ADP 

















cs, 
Viral’ Geonees, Book I. ; Chateaubriand’s * Le — 
‘Abencerrag and Casimir Jelavigne’s ‘Les Enfan’ 

Ms douard’; G Goethe" 's Wahrheit und Dichtung, Books I. and iL 
ees for Greek and Latin, 41. each; . French and German each, 
Morning C moo ~~ i reaing ‘Class, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Th f Professor Williagnesn 's Course of Chemises, 
Foster's Course of Experimental Physics, wi 
include those parts of the respective subjects which are required 
for the Examination. Fee for each Class, 31. 

A College Fee of 5s. will be payable for on Moming Class by 
students not ane the general classes of th 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of sow Uelinse. 


AUGUSTUS DE LOSSAR, Dean of the Faculty 
ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 








CHAS. C 
University College, London, 
October 4, 1865. 
TT NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — 


m. Ay of the FACULTY ‘of ARTS and LAWS 
MOND: October 9. Introductory Lecture by 
wyTER LEWIS, Esq., Professor of Avehitaahare, (Subject— 
Tighe Fine Arts and their Connexion with Education * ), at Three 
o'clock precisely. 
Prospectuses concerning the Classics, a and Scholar- 
ships, may ae obtained at 7 Office of the College. 
DE MORGAN, Dean of the Fasclty. 
Cake C. ATEINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
August, 1865. 


ay A a COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Rev. 
J. D. DORSEY’S LECTURES begin TO-DAY, 
Ten, x aes at One, for Clergymen, » and 








Kies | COLLEGE, LONDON.—GERMAN 

it ae TURE and HISTORY. — Prof. BUCHHEIM, 

PhD., wil tative his INTRODUCTORY LECTURE (in Eng- 

lish) to t he above Courses on THURSDAY, October 12, at 7 p.m. 
j= g 7 aed Le of the Reformation on the es 

—Any Gentleman leay is card 

at the Secretary's Office will be admit = a ~_ 

R. W. JELF, D.D., Princinal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— EVEN- 
ING CLASSES.—The Session commenced on Friday, Octo- 

ber 6, with Divine Service in the College Chapel at Seven P.M. 
The Sermon . the Rev. H. M. Butter, D.D., Head-Master of 


Harrow Sch: 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


th we S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The BORATORIES of the PHOTOGRAPHIC DE- 
PARTMENT ABt be RE-OPENED for Private Instruction in 
PHOTOGRAPHY, on MONDAY, October ae under the Super- 
intendence of GEORGE DAWSON, Esq. M.A., from whom a 
us of the Course may be : btain 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Professor LEONE LEVI will deliver a COURSE of LEC- 
Le ny the Commercial and Financial Policy of the eg | 
; on Commerce, Banking, and Foreign Exchanges; 

e po of Partnership, Agency, J vint-Stock Companies, Bills 
bt Exchange, Patents, and Copyright, on Mondays and Thurs- 
days,at7P.. Introductory Lecture on Thursday, October 12, at 
7pm. Subject: ‘ Richard ‘obden: an Estimate. of his Labours 
— Cause of Free Trade and International Intercourse.’ Fee, 


an Syllabus, price 5d. i by 7 Rost, may be chpeined< on application 
J. H. Cunnineuam, Esq. mes 8 Coops, ta n 
ELF, Da D., Principal. 


INERALOGY. ——— COLLEGE, 
LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will deliver a 
Course of LECTU RES on MINERA LOGY, with a view to facili- 
tate the Study re See and the Application of Mineral Sub- 
flances in the A ? oe Lectures will commence on Friday, 
October 6, at 9 a. os d will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and oh at the same hour, until Christmas. Fee, 
#2. Another Course of Lectures on Mineralogy and Geol 














will be given on Wednesday Evenings, from 8 to9. These 
ae zi and will be continued until Easter, 1966. Fee, 
nn R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on hapa Ist of 
November, 1865. 
eevee, Braminations. Desrese ¢. in the 


ral Coun 

UNIVERSITY CALENDAR » 1865-66, ~ ax 
Ma aclachlan & | & Stewart, South Bridge, E oak, price 28. 6d. ; 
per pos 


7 order of the Senatus, 
a SMITH, Secretary of the University. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
in connexion with the University of London, and 
University College, London, 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London. 


Professors. 
mond J john J mes pes Tavier, B .A., Principal, and Professor of Bibli- 
and H Theology, with the Truths and Evidences 
of Cnet 


—- mae aa Professor of Mental, Moral and Religious 
Russell ‘Martineau, Esa, M.A., Lecturer on the Hebrew Lan- 
guage and Litera’ 


ans COLLEGE smestOn commences on MONDAY, the 9th 


ber. 
The Opening Address will be delivered in the Hall, at 4 p.w. on 
pe day, by the Rev. James Martineau, and is open to the 
ublic. 
Students and elgg are required to attend on Friday, the 
6th of October, at 11 a. 
All or any of the “Classes ge mag be ottended bo by the Public a 








0! 








pra of the ay be obtained, by 
—. from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or either 
of the Secretaries. mre Hours = Lectures will be fixed, and may 
be learnt after the wayTe. has commenced. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
1, Bro’ M ee 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., . 
Gee Cross, near Manchester, 

_ Manchester, September, 1865. 

UEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
Bag vim ot OF MEDICINE. 

A Matriculation Examination in the Faculty of Medicine will 
be held on FRIDAY the 20th of October. 

The —— for Medical Scholarships of the second year 
will commence on THURSDAY, the 19th of October, and oe 
Examinations for ppg rt s of the first, third, and fourt 
years, will commence on MONDAY, - rd of O 

Further information, and copies of the Prospectus, may be had 


on appioeties they order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, M.A., Registrar. 
_ 27th Sept. 1865. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
haa: COLLEGE, CORK. 


President—Sir R. KANE, M.D. F.R.S. 
Vice-President—JOHN RYALL, LL.D. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

SESSION —1865-66. 

Dean of Faculty—DENIS C. O'CONNOR, A.B. M.D. 
Professors. 

Anatomy and Pagsiclegy—Practical perme | H. Corbett, 

M.D. L.R.C.S.1. 


peas of prodicine PO. “fg A.B. M.D. 

Practi . uu — m ‘anner. 

Materia Medica roel OF (Bowel, AM. MLD. FBS. 

arat Sans R. Harv 

Med: i via pw ote Blyth, M.D.; Michael Barry, 
8 


eonhy—Y, hn England, 
ae ee tical al Chemistry J Birth, M.D. 
—— reene, 
<f'De 2 Veron, D. sh 


 aeiean MEDICINE ond CLINICAL SURGERY, at the 
North and South Infirmaries. thePhysicians and § purpose 
ee CLIN ital MIDWIFERY at the ving-in 


The MEDICAL aga sy bee be OPENED on THURSDAY, 
the 2nd of November, 1815, the Lectures will commence on 
same day. e Roashaset ont be opened for Dissections on the 
2nd of November, under the Direction of the Professor of Anatomy 
and oe hysiology, assisted by Drs. Shinkwin and H. M. Jones, De- 
monst 

RIGHT "SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded to Students is 
Medicine, value 25l., peso the First, Second, Third an 
Fourth years, two to ar 

By order, of of the 








CIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of the 
COMMITTEE of COUNCIL on EDUCATION, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—The Annual Examinations for Science Certifi- 
tates for Teachers will take place in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
‘ad Manchester in November. A Table of the days and hours 
‘pointed for each subject, and the places of examination, will be 
“at on application by letter to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington, London, W. All applications for 
tamination must be made before the 15th of October. 
By order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Couneil on Education. 





OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC- 

TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at Bo gly 

KENSINGTON. - —The Second ion of the School wi a com- 
Mence on WEDNESDAY, November 1. Students are req 


Presiden 
ROBERT JOHN KENNY, Regist 
D UBLIN 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 1865. 
UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
The EXHIBITION remains OPEN EVERY WEEK DA 


and in the EVE S of MONDAYS, TUESDAYS, = 
— enti the 3ist of October. Admission, One 
ig. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
Return Tickets to and from Dublin are | issued by the principal 
weed Stations in E and § 


Excursion trains run frequently at — low prices 
one full particulars ry the Railwa. Companies’ Announce- 





RST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ' WATER. 
COLOUR DRAWINGS 
7, Ha: will OPEN DURING ti the MONTH of OCTOBER: 
All ded oy Exhibition should be sent in not later 
than the ore M‘Lean, 7, Haymarket. 
AYSWATER EVENING CONCERTS.— 
WESTBOURNE HALL, WESTBOURNE-GROVE. 
Madame IDA KRUGER to announce a Series of SIX 
CONCERTS of VOCAL and igo, commench CHAMBER. 


SIC, to take a boty Fo 
the lath of Octd n Saturday, the 2rd of 
December. The ‘Concerts oii commence as Eight o' relock, 4 
e e Ida Ki , Madame Elvi: 
Mr. Herbert Bond, and Mr. Renwick. Instrum: ental: julein 
Kinkel, Miss Mortison, Mdile. Heather Rous, Herren Adolph 
es, L. 


o ffrie, Adam, a Daubert. 
the i _— of er we mata, for Violin and 

































































! ; 2. ‘Friihlings-nacht,’ R. Schum: 
7. Pianoforte Solo (Quartet de Ries). md Duett, * Bello Tamege? 
Rossini.—9. Vocal Qua: 


endelssohn. 
rices r Seats, 5s. Subscription nexet 
ie the Six Unreserved Gaia. Family an, if aout Three, 








Guineas. Unreserved Seats—Area, 2s. ; 

Tickets may be had of Madame Ida Kriiger, 37, < ale 
Notti wet Mr. Copley, 51, Westbourne-grove; and Mr. Whibley; 
2, Westbourne-place. 





OTICE OF REMOVAL. — Dr. BUCH- 
the ae, ¢ Ease Collegs, Landon, bas sour 
tat all Letters and Communications may be addressed to 
new 


OTICE OF REMOVAL.—F RENCH 
AUGER, encouraged b AL } ap for YOUNG LADIBS — aie, 
raged by the great success Esta 
in Bulan, an ao eer the wishes of ber Friends and Pu itd 
to tak ; a@ more Sommodious ouse in a westerl, ae 
bourhood, has removed to MONTMORENCY som. 
road, Regent’s Park, 


where Classes enced 0 

y, October 4 Matie. Koger holds the di diplomas of the 

University of Paris, and is assisted by two other resident Pro- 

testant Parisiennes. Superior visiting Professors attend 3 every 

ecessary gy of £% roagh education. — en of = 
men om: ic and oth 

Hootie Lady-Principal. French is spoken by Pine attendant 


OTICE. — PASTORAL SONG by 
GOUN: ote be Bs Beer Farnie. Price One Shilling. 
See the MAYEAIR f for Or 
Apams & eenomt Cy Fleet-street, E.C. 
NSTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—Miss C. Squire 


RESUMED HER LESSONS on Sept. 25th. _Terms—Six 
Shillings per Lesson.—1, Thurlow-road, H d, N.W. 


N INVALID LADY or GENTLEMAN 
_ requiring a COMFORTABLE HOME, with Medical Super- 
be received the House of Married Physician 




















can 
Sates potenti cee ee ei ‘ ely reef 
parts of Kent.—For ne on, app! y, only, ETA, care 
of Messrs. F eet inate ent Makers, 2, 
Giltspur-street, don, 





Peet no er oS —An English 
Geationian, Ox. | Ox. Bi A., who is well acquainted with France, 
d_ has good sourees information, would be glad to act as 
PARIS Cc RESPONDENT to a London or cial _News- 
pepe. —> CaRacracus, MM. Galignani et Cie, 221, Rue de 
vo. ‘al 


HE PRESS.—WANTED, an EDITOR, for 
an Old-established Weekly Provincial Paper. He must be 
a good Verbatim Reporter.—Apply Box 74, Post-office, Coventry. 


EPORTER.—WANTED, by a Yous = Man, 
ng Staff of au infinential tho has been 6 2 RE-EN GAGEMENT 
ins a similar capacit; tory references.—Address 








bertson & Scott, News-agents, E 


GENTLEMAN who bes je some years’ 
Connexion with the ig oe d_be glad to undertake 

the SUB-EDITORSHIP of a eekly = Monthly Journal, or 
any similar Work oot involving more than three or four hours’ 
attention daily.—Address N. Y., cnderl Thomas & Co., Stationers, 
21, Great Marlborough-street, 


S LIBRARIAN or SECRETARY to an 











Gentlema: foemin ibrary, r havin; one CATA- 
LOGUE tor ae LIBRARIAN tog PUBLIC INSTITUTION. 
Long experience. Lette addressed to Mr. pam ‘ost- , 163, 
Strand, London, W.C., will receive immediate attention. —Refer- 


ences may be made to Willis & Sotheran, Booksellers, Strand. 


PBEIVATE LESSONS in BOTANY given by 
Rev. enones HENSLOW, M.A. F.L.S. (Son of the lat 
we Henslow). Terms, 5s.—10, South-crescent, Bedford-square, 





ARTIAL BOARD. —The Comforts of a Home 


are offered ae) a WIDOW LADY for one os two » sour 
GENTLEMEN. p laced by Seueums or otherwiee in Lose o 
open. — 
Miseen & Parker, Stat ark-lane, BC. 








R SALE, a SCARCE B 

DIRECTORY of LONDON “A they 
dition, full bound, and con’ 
aster ply Mr. 





feattend at the Principal's Office, South Kensington, on that day 
before Twelve o'clock, or previously, to get their ad papers 


r information as to Free Scholarships, Bubibitions, be. 
wd the Secretary of the Science and Art 
ensington, W., or personally at the yen 
By -— of the Lords of tl 
mmittee of Counell, on Education. 


For 1 
Bustier Department, 


XUM 





DUCATION AL. — Mr. Wiit1am Watson, 
, formerly of 60. Oakley. uare, and of University Col- 





lege, 4S receives PUPILS a! resent Residence, Oakley 
House, Wellington- place, Reading. me Term commenced on 
the 20th of S Testi ,&c., will be 
evasted on application. 





treet, Longton, Potteries 


Philogo; hy Wishes | to READ those 
aie and Honours and 
—Ad 7 * siti Ce Mr. Lewis's Scientific 
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OLLEGE OF PRECE 

Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

President of the Council—The Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D. 
The Office of SECRETARY to this Corporation being now 
VACANT, the Council is prepared to receive Applications from 
= ates for the appointment. he Salary will be 2502. a year, 
d the Secretary’s whole time must be devoted to the “business of 
the College.—Further aeneeare may be obtained at the Offices, 
42, Queen-square, London, W.C , to which address all applications 
and cee must be sent, on or before Wednesday, the 18th 

of October. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary pro tem. 
YERMAN Y.—An English Lady, residing in 
one of the best German Capitals, would be glad to take the 
charge of ONE or TWO YOU LADIES, from October to 
May (or longer if desired, to EDUCATE with her own Daughter, 
‘under an excellent resident German Governess, assisted by the 
best Masters. Terms, 121. per month. The highest references can 
be given, and would be required.—Address L. M., care of Messrs. 
Thresher & Gl Glenny, 152, Stranc d, London. 








R. ALTSCHUL TEACHES 
ITALIAN thro’ Spanish, French, German, English. 
SPANISH thro’ French, German, Italian, English. 
FRENCH thro’ German, Italian, Spanish, English. 
GERMAN thro’ Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
ENGLISH thro’ German, Italian, Spanish, French. 


No Extra Charge for the Tuition of several Languages. 
9, Old Bond-street, Piccadilly, W. 


O FeU TRAVEL —Practice better than 
Theory.—Dr. ALTSCHUL, a of ELOCUTION and 
of SPANISII. ITALIAN, GERM » FRENCH, teaches TWO 
Languages (one through the me ‘in =f of another) on the same 
Fa am as One, at the ‘Pupil’ 8 or at his House. Each Language 
ken in his Private Lessons and Classes. Prepares for Army and 
8S. EXAMINATIONS.—WNote. Dr. A. enseigne trés-prompte- 
ment |’ Angi: ais par les langues étrangéres.—9, Old Bond-street, W. 


LADY 
Brighton, in a delightfully situated house, with large 
den, are DESIROUS of RECEIVING FOUR LITTLEGIRLS 
Board and Educate. Persons residing in India, or elsewhere 
abroad, would find this a very desirable home for their children. 
The highest references given and required.—For further particu- 
Jars, or a personal interview, address A. F., Wellington Villas, 
Brighton. 
NIVERSITY HALL, 
PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON 
William Kirkus, LL.B., assisted by 
Natural Philoséphy, Chemistry, and “Modern and 
Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Education 
Branches, and the most careful special attention is paid 
Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil-Service 
Examinations, and the preliminary Art-Examinations for Law 
and Medical Students.—For all particulars apply to the Rev. W. 
Kirxcs, 14, Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, London, N. A 
ited 1 “number of Boarders can be received. 


T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFOR D. —The 
KD object of this School is to combine careful religious training, 
under a Clergyman and Graduate of the University, with a first- 
ss modern Education. 

y Boys are not received. 
eas; —including Classics, Mathematics, Book-keeping, French, 
History, Geography, Drawing, Singing, and the Elements of Phy 
sical Science, 25 Guineas per annum. 
Washing, and the Use of meoks, 2 2 Guineas extr: 
rang the Rev. F. -A., Head- Mi aster; or the 
y. I. CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 


St ANNE’S SCHOOL, REWLEY, OX- 
FORD, for the DAUGHTERS of Professional Men, Clergy, 
&c. Terms :—24 Guineas per annum.—Address the Lapy Sure- 
RIOR ; or the Rey. T. Coampercain, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
RAINING SCHOOL for SCHOOL MIS- 
TRESSES, OSNEY HOUSE, OXFORD.— For Young 
Persons not qualified for the Government Colleges. Terms :—18l. 
per annum.—Address the Lapy Svupexior; or the Rey. T. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
SOHO-SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has resided 














14, Brownswoop 
N Principal, the Rey. 





Eastern 




















any age Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
Nobility Gentry, and Principals of Schools to. her REG ISTER 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN GOVE 





of ER} 8, 
COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFE SSORS. 10% 
_ transferred, and a ok ga in England, France and 

Germany. No charge to Principa 

EDFORD COLLEGE, 47 and “48, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE.- SSLON, 1865 - 1866. 

The INAU GURAL LEC _ a M be delivered by GE Sanger 
MACDONALD, Esq. M.A., 2DNESDAY, October 11th, 
Three o’clock. Subject: ‘ithe c albune of the Imagination.’ 

Admittance free to Gentlemen and Ladies on presenting their 
Visiting Cards. 

The Classes will begin on ! BURSD, AY, October 12th. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 

DUCATION in Sv ITZERLAND.—M. W. 
GLOOR receives YOUNG GENTLEMEN in his Establish- 
ment at Vevey. French,German, and Italian Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Bookkeeping, and the usual branches of a liber. al Educa- 
tion acquired under unusual advantages. The domestic arrange- 
ments are liberal, and every attention is paid to the health and 
comfort of the Pupils. Terms, including all charges, 501. per an- 
num. References—London: P. Walther, Esq., 5, Gresham street, 

E.C._ In Vevey: y. W. Prior, Ens -_ Chi apiain, Dr. lenry 
Curchod, and F. Genson, Esq. (Banke oor may be com- 














7 





municated with at 4, Meck! enburg gh strech, W. C., until the 25th 
of October. _ ae 
TOCKWELL PROPR IE T AR Y GRAM- 


MAR SCHOOL, in Union with KIN 
oo ree. Civil Service, or Commercial Life. Day-Pupils 
d Boarders admitted at the Half-Term.—For Prospectuses, 
apy to the Head-M: agg the Rey. J.S. Watson, M.A., or to Mr. 
ENRY Grey, Secretary, 31, New Park-road, Stockwell, 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 88, QUEEN-sTREET, 

e LONDON, E.C. (late of 7, Old Jewry), General and Foreign 

Agents and Wine Merchants, beg to inform their ‘Patrons that 

ser a A) re and forward Works of : Baggage, 

nes, all Parts of the World. T a ‘solicit par- 
ticular attention to the following Wines :— 

Ingham’s Pale Virgin Marsala, 24s. per dozen ; Quarter casks, 





S COLLEGE, for 











11/.—Domeca’s, Duff Gordon’s, and other Sherries, 30s. to 708.— 
Croft, Taylor’ s, and other Ports, 38s. to 100s.—Clarets, 208. to 150s. 
—Hennesay' 's 1857 Pale Brandy, 66s. per dozen case.—Very rare 
ditto, 30 years old, 84s. per dozen case. 


jpagnes, Hocks, 
Sam 


Moselles, Burgundies, Liqueurs, &c. 
ples on application.—Terms cash. 


PTORS. | 


and her DAUGHTERS, residing at | 


iC 


| Rites and Ceremonies,” 


=xperienced Masters in | 


o | TOWN 


MALL 
4,001. required to increase a West-End Agency of the most 
profitable description. An undoubted respectable business, well 
suited to any gentleman who seeks a good investment for capital, 
and who can give his personal attention for a short time daily. 
Principals yy treated with.—For particulars apply, in the first | 
a, etter, to S. H., 25, Great James-street, Bedford- | 
row, 


YHILOSOPHICA L TRANSACTIONS.—The 
FELLOW wh ROYAL SOCTETY are hereby informed | 
that the pce a ART of the PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSAC- 
TLONS, Vol. 155, for the year 1865, is now published, and ready for | 
delivery on application at the Office of the Society, in Burlington 
House, daily, between the hours of Ten and Four. 
WALTER WHITE, Assistant-Secretary, R.S. 
Burlington House, Oct. 7, 1865. 





VXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. — 4 | 

4 GENTLEM ae mavidied with all necessary apparatus, is | 
OPEN to ENGAGE WEN S to deliver Lectures to Colleges, 
Schools, &c., or to prepare Suebenen for Competitive or ot er | 
Examinations in Chemistry and the Allied Sciences.—CHeEmicvs, 


10, Albion-terrace, Newington, S 
OF SCI H OOLS —A 


Tro PROPRIETORS 
CATALOGUE of MUSIC, suitable for teaching purposes, 
Holles-street, London, an 


is just published by BOOSEY & CO., 
will be sent, post free, to I roprietors of Schools, Professors, &¢., 
on rec sei; rt of Address Ci ard. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

OTHERS—TO BE SOLD, immediately, the TRADE of a 
BOOKSELLER, STATIONER, and PRINTER, in a First-class 
Town. Es tablished nearly Twenty Years, doing a respectable 
Trade, and can be —— increased. About 1,0002. required.— 
Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to the Trade, 20, Devereux-court, 
Temple, W.C. 


NO TE ACE HERS. —Mr. D’Orsry’s Lectures to 


Ls “sof ~ a ag engaged in Tuition will be delivered 



























on SATUE at 9, Upper Seymour- aerost, w., beginning | | 
7th October: yi lock, on the Art of READI ALOUD; at | 
5, on ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Fee for aa Course, ‘One 
Guinea. C ertificates will be granted. 


RIGINAL MANUSCR IPT L ECTU RES | 

for DISPOSAL. + Subjects : ‘Freemasonry, Origin of its 
‘Curiosities of Ety mol< ogy » ‘A Pack of | 
* Glaciers.” Written ina 
Prices from One Guinea. 
2, Alexandra-terrace, 


Cards,’ ‘ Slang,’ * Performing Anim: als,” 
pees ar style, amusing and instructive. 
sectures written to order.—Address A. B., 
St. Peter’s, Hammersmith. 


Ql- ATE QUARRY. —A Few SHAR ES in a 
well-developed SLATE QUARRY, which has been worked 
for many_years, paying from 101. to ak per cent.—Apply to Mr. 
Pace, 20, Devereux- court, Temple, W. 
YOOSEY & CO’S NEW MUSIC. —Just 
eee, gad ae OGUE of the Newest PIANOFORTE 


and VOCAI for the Present Season. To be had, post 
free, on pire Mh ce to Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street, London. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW and CHOTCE BOOKS. 

All ae BEST BOOKS of the SEASON are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
arrangements are made with the den Publishers for an ample 
supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

Frrst-Ciass SUBSCRIPTION 
(for the Newest Books), 
ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, commencing at any date. 

Crass B SuBScCRIPTION, 
HALF-A-GUINEA per Annum. 
pestuses, postage free, on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 


NOTICE. 

BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY are now established in nearly every Town 
and Village of the Kingdom 

Two or three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription (commencing at any date), and obtain a constant 
succession of the best Books on liberal terms. 























Pr 


Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 


Mudie’s Library Messengers call on appointed days to deliver 

3ooks at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London 
and the immediate Nei ghbourhood, on a plan hich has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses, postage free on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND SCHOOL 
PRIZES. 


Now ready, postage free, on application. 


The OCTOBER CATALOGUE of Surplus aopies of Recen 

3ooks withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, forsele 
is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage in on application. 

his Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand 

Books, of the past and previous Seasons, cut and uncut, at the 
lowest Current Prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best 
Authors, carefully selected from the Library, and re-issued in 
Ornamental Bindings for Presents and School Prizes. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY LIMITED, 
New Oxrorp-street, Lonpow. 


CAPITAL WANTED. — 3,000. to | 


AUTHORS are respectfully informed that th. the 
Subscribers undertake the PUBLISHING of W ORKS 
COMMISSION, or otherwise. From the extensive conn oo 
they have with the Bookselling Trade, and their own numerous 
ro sot Secon bons the Country, they can offer peculiar facilitie 
Authors and others for securing a large and ste: ady sale 
woole of merit.—Estimates furnished for Paper, Printing, 
a of Volumes.—Ineuis & Jack, 20, Cockburn- ~street, hie 


O AUTHORS.—Mesars. MURRAY & (0, 

| PUBLISHING te Authors eonnenend onthe lB 
0 Authors publishing on 

offering advantages not usually 0 obtain: 4 —_— a 


JROOKS, PERIODICALS, MAGAZINES 
and on the best 








NEWSPAPERS, all supplied punctually, 
| terms, by HALL & CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 


CATALOG UE OF AUTOGRAPHS 











CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS. 





CATALOGUE OF PORTRAITS. 


Each for a Stam 
W. J. Suurn, 41, 42, and 43, Nort North. street, Brighton. 


Post free for one Stamp, feap. 4to. 72 pp. 


ATALOGUE of a highly-curious and Valuable 
COLLECTION of BOOKS 
Address Tayior & Son, Northampton. 


1866.—ALMANACKS, POCKET BOOKS, 

DIARIES, DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, AN. 
NUALS, and all Books, &. &., whether in Stock or not, includ. 
ing Medics al Books, Law Books, or.any other class, no matter 

whom pubiished, are supplied at the rate of 2d. discount in 

shilling by 8S. & t. GILB ERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the 
Bank of England, E.C. A choice selection of Albums, Scrap 
Books, and _ Playing ©: ards always on hand, in addition to Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and Church Services. Please copy the add 


OOK-BU YERS.—A Catalogue of second-hand hand 
STANDARD W ORKS, all in good condition, many bound 
by the first artists; English Literature Cares, Divinity and 











the Classics. A sta ag required for postage.— Heats, 

Oxford-street, London sang 

CHANG (7ft. 8hin.)\—Free, 12 stamps— 
Gemnseeoorio Company, London. 





N AYALL’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 





| | betdarrger S PORTRAITS, all Styles, from 
he life size to the locket miniatare, taken daily. 
Regent-street, Londen, and 91, King’s-road, Brighton. 


N AYALL’S ‘CARTES - DE - VISITE, full 

length, half length, or vignette, taken daily. The fint 
skill is employed in ev deparSmecns. Liberal treatment to 
insure satisfaction. Choice of pore c. Price list by post or 
otherwise.—_Messrs. Mayall, Photographers and Artists, mM, 
egent etrect, London, and 91, King’s-road, Brighton. 


mo PAR ENTS and GUARDIANS.— Messrs, 

LYON & CO., Artists in Stained Glass, of 13, Berne 
street, W., would be glad to receive a PU PIL in Ornam 
Designing, Figure Drawing, and Glass Painting. Terms op 
application. 


OMCOPATHIC MATERIA MEDICA— 
LECTURES by DR. EPPS, at his Spe No. 89, 
GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, Bloomsbury, W.C., on TUES 
DAY and FRIDAY EVEN INGS, at 80’clock precisely jon hour's 
ey B ‘throughout the W inter mouths. Will commence on 
TUESDAY, 17th October, 1865. The Class is free to Medical 
Students. aod intending Missionaries. Programmes may be ob 
tained of 8. R. Barpun.eav, Esq., 27, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 


HELLS, FOSSILS, MINERALS.— 
Mr. R. DAMON, of W. EYMOUTH, will, on application, 
send an abridged CATALOGUE of this extensive Stock, in the 
following Departments :— 
1. FOREIGN SHELLS. 
2. BRITISH SHELLS. 
3. FOSSILS AND ROCKS, 
4. 
5. 




















MINERALS. 
, PUBLICATIONS. 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—The NEW ge he CLOSE RANGE, with a 
Open Chimney, exhibited by BROWN & GREEN, Section 2 
Stand 225, cures Smoky Chimneys and avoids all Close Heat or 
Smell. Prospectuses post free.—Freprrick Tuomas, 72, Bis 
gate-street Ww ithin. aa 


HE LITTLE MODELLER. — How to Make 

a Model Village, 48 Coloured Engravings, post free forseveD 

siahenes a Model Railway, seven stamps; Windsor Castle, prs 
stamps; Model Farm, seven stamps; a Wreck Ashore 

stamps; Model Racecourse, seven stamps; Cricket Field, 4 

stamps.—H. G. Crarke & Co., 252, Strand. C20: 


HE MAGIC DONKEYS. —Roars of Laughter. 
—These wonderful Animals go through their extraord 
evolutions daily, at 252, Strand, from bem till S: Six. The per 
post free for fourteen stamps.—The M C PUNCH and JUDY, 
=i De sta G TOBY, fourteen aaa H.G. Crarse & 0 
252, Stran: 


5 ie NEW PROCESS in PHOTOGRAPHY. 
—List of Prices for all sizes of Pictures, as well as of 

w Chemicals employed to produce the marvellous results of 

the. WOTHLYTYPE, together with a Specimen of this beautiful 

Method of Printing, forwarded cs application to the SECRETARY, 

oe of F (Limited), 213, Regent-s 


*,* piaberes, Engravings, &c. are beautifully copied by this 
process. 
Fooksix DING—in the MonasrIo, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and pe styles—in the’ most superios 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
SOCREEDES = THE aS A OF HANOVER, 
Englis! ‘binder, 
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City Orrice: 4, King-street, CHEAPSIDE, 





» 80, BRYDGESSTREET, OOVENT-GARDEN, w.c 
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THE ATHENAUM 
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aS = ———_—-—— ——————— — —— —— 
OUGLAS JERROLD.—A Beautiful New 


CARTE-DE-VISITE of the late DOUGLAS JERROLD, by 
the New Process of Wothlytype, for 12 stamps.—Full particulars 
by post.—U NITED Association oF Puorocrapny, 213, Regent- 
street, W- 


[)BEXTORES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent.— 





CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital 500,000. 
Directors. 
Chairman—LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 


Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, 
H cures Seen Esq. ~~ F. Robertson, M.P. 
reland, 6 ; 
a James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. BRAINE, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5!, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are @ rep to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the Guarantee of the Com- 
pany, as may be arran; 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No. 7, East India Avenue, Leadenhall-street, London, 
EC. By order, JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Sales by Auction 
Popular Modern Books of all Classes. 


\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Rooms; 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
October 12, and following day, at 1 o’clock, a QUANTITY of 
MODERN BOOKS, including over-subscribed Copies from a 
Wholesale House, Religious and Educational Works, Illustrated 
Juvenile Books, Gift-Books, Pictorial Works, several thousand 
Railway Volumes, a Selection of Modern Publications from the 
Library of an Editor, comprising recent Novels, Travels and 
Memoirs. 900 Church Services, French morocco—800 Common 
Prayers, French morocco—350 Strickland’s (H. E.) Memoirs and 
Scientific Writings, by Sir W. Jardine, royal 8vo. (pub. at_36s. 
$80 Duke of Argyll’s Presbytery Examined, fcap.—270 Poyer’s 
Poems, crown 8vo.—and a few other Remainders, in cloth and 
quires, ac. 





=— 





oa” __To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
The Valuable Library of a Gentleman, deceased, removed 
from Berkshire. 


M® HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
L at his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
DAY, October 18, and two following days, at 1 o'clock, THE 
VALUABLE LIBRARY of a Gentleman deceased, removed from 
Berkshire ; comprising Hogarth’s Works, 119 plates—The Stafford 
Gallery, proofs, 4 vols. large paper—Houbraken’s Heads, morocco 
—Fénelon, Télémaque, tine plates, old_morocco—Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, best edition, 10 vols.—Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols. 

silt—Johnston’s Physical Atlas—Encycl dia Brit i 
Seventh Edition, 22 vols. russia extra—Richardson’s English Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols —Scott’s Bible, 6 vols.—Patrick and Lowth’s Com- 
mentary, 7 vols.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols.; and 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Antiquities, 4 
yols. russia extra—The British Poets, 100 vols. in 50, calf gilt— 
Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols. calf gilt—Defoe’s Works, 
2 vols.—Hazlitt’s Works. 10 yols.—Walpole’s Letters, by Cunning- 
» 9 vols.—Milton’s Works, by Mitford, 8 vols. calf neat— 

Burke’s Works, 8 vols. calf extra—Addison’s Works, 6 vols. la 
paper, calf gilt— Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, 16 vols. 
calf gilt—Knight’s Pictorial History of England, 13 vols. calf gilt 
—Quarterly Review, 103 vols.—Edinburgh Review, 110 vols.— 
Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, 12 vols. calf—Dr. Johnson’s Works, 
li vols. large paper, half russia, Oxford edition— Meyer's British 
Birds and their Eggs, coloured plates, 7 vols. half morocco—The 
Imperial Dictionary, by Ogilvie, 3 vols. russia extra—Bacon’s 
Works, by Montagu, 16 vols. russia extra—Bridgewater Treatises, 
13vols. russia extra—Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds—Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes and History, 17 vols. calf gilt—Perey Anec- 
dotes, 20 vols.—Bocace, Contes de, plates by Gravelot, 11 vols.— 
Knight 8 Pictorial Shakspere, 8 vols.—Hone’s Works, 4 vols.— 
Byron’s Works, 17 vols.—Pope’s Works, by Roscoe, 10 vols.—Lin- 
d's England, 10 vols. calf—Yarrell’s British Birds, 3 vols.— 
uffon’s Natural History, 20 vols.—Celebrated Trials, 6 vols.— 
Brougham’s Speeches, 4 vols.—Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
4 vols. calf—Dr. Arnold’s Works, 15 vols. calf extra—Clarke’s 
Bible, 6 vols. russia extra—Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, 4 vols. morocco 
extra—Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. calf neat—Standard Theological 
Works by the most Eminent Writers—Historical and Topogra- 
phical Books — Poetry — Fiction—the most esteemed French 
Authors, &., poe 
To b 








in handsome bindings. 
e viewed and Catalogues had, 


Inportant Sale of High-class Wines, Spirits, and Cigars. 


MESSBS. SOUTHGATE & CO. will SELL 
. by AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on TU ES- 
DAY, October 10, at 1 o’clock Poonecly.@ very Important Stock of 
about 1,200 DOZEN Capital WINES (sold to close an account), 
consisting of 357 dozen fine Golden, Pale Gold, Amontillado, and 
other Sherries, of the best *brands—72 dozen Old Madeira—250 
dozen fine Old Crusted Port—29 Quarter Casks, and 34 Octaves of 
id Sherry and Port—71 dozen Claret and Burgundy—a few lots 
of Sparkling Champagne, Hock, and Moselle—20 cases of Mar- 
telloand Hennessy’s Brandy—some fine Whisky, &c.—also, about 
50) boxes of Old Foreign Cigars, of various brands. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, 
Sache thew ine can be tasted the day previous, and on the 

ng of Sale. 


as 








Just published, price 6s. 


TDN r " 
OURNALof the ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
tela SOCIETY of ENGLAND. No. II., Vol. 1., Part II., con- 
ies 
Statistics : Vital Statistics, Meteorology, British Wheat Sold, 
Importations of Corn, Prices of Food, Pauperism. 
The Management of Sheep Stock on Heavy and Light Land. By 
John Coleman. Prize Essay. 
@ Reproductive Powers of Domesticated Animals. By Henry 
Vv anner, M.R.A.C. 
ater Supply. By the Rev. J. Clutterbuck. Prize Essay. 
i Gs . “eo of Disease among Lambs. By R. 8. Reynolds, 
-R.C.V.S, Eng. 
Tunetions of Soda-Salts in Agriculture. By Dr. Voelcker. 
ise and Progress of Shorthorns. By H. H. Dixon. Prize Essay. 
Th Sheep. By H. Evershed. 
sb parative Profit from Making Cheese or Butter, Selling 
oat ilk, or Grazing. By W. H. Heywood. Prize Essay. 
Sx D \iry-Farming. By W. T. Carrington. 
G tistics of Live Stock and Dead Meat, &c. By R. Herbert. 
| eg of Lucerne on thin Light Soils and Chalky Loams. 
port on the Exhibition of Live Stock at the Plymouth Meet- 
Ge ing. By John Dent Dent, M.P., Senior Steward. 
meral Report on the Exhibition of Implements at 
mouth Meetin: ¢ 
Abstract Report o: 


the Ply- 
By John Coleman and F. A. Paget, C.E. 
Agricultural Discussions. 
ri es for Essays, 1866, 
ENERAL INDEX. Vols. I. to XXV. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





|THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. cct., 


Will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
Contents. 
I. JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS 
BERRY. 


II. LIFE IN THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 
III. THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA. 
IV. LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
V. CAMPBELL’S FROST AND FIRE. 
VI. POSTHUMOUS WRITINGS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 
VILLE. 


VII. PALGRAVE’S ARABIA. 
VIII. THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 
IX. SIR THOMAS WYSE’S PELOPONNESUS. 
X. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 
London: L & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
On Saturday, 14th October, 


(THe QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. ccxxxvi. 


Contents. 
I. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 











Il. THE MARINER'S COMPASS. 
III. STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
IV. POETRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON. 


V. THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
VI. FIELD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
VII. THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
VIII. ENCROACHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA. 
No. LVI. OCTOBER, 1865. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ae 
Contents. 


I. PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 
II. RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 
III. CAPACITIES OF WOMEN. 
IV. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA, 

. THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

VI. THE DOCTRINE OF NATIONALITIES AND SCHLES- 
WIG-HOLSTEIN, 
VII. MR. GROTE’S PLATO. 

VIII. LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso- 
hy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. Science—4. His- 
ory and Biography—5. Belles Lettres. 

London : Triibner r & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 
HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. LXXXIV., price 6s., for OCTOBER, contains— 

Matthew Arnold as Poet and Essayist. 

Frost and Fire. 

Palgraye’s Arabia 

Foss’s Judges of England. 

Mrs. Browning. 

State Policy in Europe, in 1865. 

Lecky’s History of Rationalism. 
he United States since the War. 





Now ready, price 68. 


WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 


REVIEW. 


< 








SON Mo pwr 


By the Editor. 
Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, Paternoster-row. 


HE SHILLING MAGAZINE, No. VI, 
OCTOBER, 1865. 
Contents. 
PHEMIE KELLER. Chapters17,18,and19. By the Aaties of 


‘George Geith of Fen Court,’ &. (Illustrated by J. D. Wat- 
son.) 


The GHETTO at ROME. Part I. . 
EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT MINIATURES at SOUTH 





KENSINGTON. Part II. 
GYTHRA. A Tale of the Lower Empire. By Sir F. H. Doyle, 


Bart. Illustrated by T. R. Lamont. 

The GREAT CHANGE. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D. 

A SKETCH of BEDLAM. Part I. With an Illustration. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN on MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 

M. GUIZOT. 

IN FLORENCE. By A. J. Munby. 

The WILD FLOWER of RAVENSWORTH. Chapters 16, 17, 
and 18. By the Author of ‘Dr. Jacob,’ &c. (Illustrated by 
Paul Gray.) 

A RECOLLECTION. P 

___ London : Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


Price 4s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 12s. post free, 


[He NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW, 
No. XX. (OCTOBER, 1865.) 
Contents. 

1. The Zoology of Siberia—2. The Gare Fowl] and its Historians 
—3. Zoological Museums—4. Dean on the Medulla Oblongata— 
5. British Annelids—é. i ‘ 
diluvian History—8. Recent Archwological Discoveries—9. Dau- 
beny’s Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients—10. The Physiology of 
the Spheriacew—11. Tristram’s Explorations in Palestine—12. On 
the Episternal Portions of the Skeleton in Mammalia and in Man 
(with Illustrations), by C. Gecennaver—13. Note on Hybridism 
in Vegetables. by C. Navpin—l4. Notices of Distinguished Natu- 
ralists recently deceased—15. Proceedings of the Scientific Societies 
of London—16. Miscellanea. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 











Now ready, No. XI. October, price 4s.; Annually, post paid, 13s. 4d. 


MHE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW, and 
JOURNAL of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON. 

Yontents :—1. Race in History—®. The Early History of Man- 
kind—3. Rationalism—4. Prehistoric Scotland—5. Bodichon on 
Humanity—6. British Sculptured Rocks—7. Travelling in South 
America—8. Text-Books of Anthropology—9. Proceedings of the 


historic Times—-14. Psychonomy of the Hand—15. Anthropology 
at the British Association—16. Miscellanea Anthropologica. 

The Journal of the Anthropological Society contains ‘ Dr. 
Seemann on the Western Esquimaux,’ and the Discussion thereon. 





ondon: Triibuer & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


‘THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 
No. XVII., for OCTOBER, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPHY. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 
Two whole-page Illustrations. 


On PURE WATER. By Edwin Lankester, F.R.S. 
On the NATURE and DIAGNOSTIC VALUE of RAPHIDES 
and other PLANT-CRYSTALS. By George Gulliver, F.R.8. 
On = BASINS. By Professor D. T. Ansted, F.R.S. Illus- 
rated. 
BBTDEMEOS PAST and PRESENT; their Origin and Distri- 
ution. 


On the 
(Co 


With 


MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY of an INSECT LARVA 
rethra plumicornis). By E. Ray Lankester. Illustrated. 
The MOON. By James Breen, F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 

The APPLICATIONS of PHOTOGRAPHY. By the Editor. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 


SUMMARY of SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
ondon: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
HE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY 
REVIEW. Price1s. The OCTOBER Number contains :— 
Under Two Flags: a Story of the Household and the Desert. By 
Ouida. Chapter 5. Love a la Mode—Chapter6. Under the Keeper's 
Tree—Chapter 7. The End of a Ringing Run.—Naval Politics. 
Part II. The Transition Period. Chapter4. Reflection—Chapter 5. 
Restoration—Chapter 6. Reform.—On the Expatriation of the 
Arcadians. By Robert Wright.—International Naval Courtesies. 
—Military Murder.—How Jones was made a Colonel. — Po 
mouth’s Gilt Edges.—Marching unto Death.—A Word for the 
Guards.—New ks and Foreign Publications. ‘ The Mess Room 
Companion,’ printed in colours, being the Distribution of the 
Army and Navy, corrected by authority, for the use of Mess Rooms 
and Official Quarters, presented gratis with each Number. 
Office, 9, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. Part XVI. of 


HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 

Contents :—The Lees of Quarrendon, No. II.-—-West of Hampton 
Poyle—Nicolls, Purefey, and Dudley—The Brights of Suffolk— 
Sikes of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Charters and Seals of 
Thomas first Lord Furnival—History of the Dignity of Baronet, 
No. I1.—Anderson on Surnames—Bibliotheca Heraldica : Peerage 
Cards, &c.—Pedigrees of Evans—The late J. H. Markland, Esq. 
F.S.A.— Edgar of Auchingrammont — Restoration of Family 
Monuments—Gordons in Ireland—Arms of Richard Coeur de 
Lion—sheriffs’ Seals—Genealogical Notes and Queries. 

Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


HE DIGNITY OF BARONET. — Few 
historical particulars have hitherto been collected regarding 
the Dignity of Baronet. Some Papers on its Institution an 
{istory, illustrated by various important original docu- 
ments, are now in the course of publication in The HERALD 
and GENEALOGIST, commencing in Parts XV. and XVI. 
The Herald and Genealogist is published in Parts, price 28, 6d. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 














On the 1st of every month, price Sixpence, 


EWMAN’S ENTOMOLOGIST: a Journal 
of Entomological News.—The Papers by Messrs. Birchall, 
Bond, Button, Crotch, Doubleday, Edleston, Gascoyne, Greene, 
Healy, Horton, Lewis, Mawson, Merrin, Newman, Power, Smith, 
8. Stevens, Stone, Weir, Walker, Wright, &c. 
Jobn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTU- 
ARIES and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, No. LXL., price 2s. 
Contents. 
Professor ,DE MORGAN—‘On the Summation of Divergent 
ul 


Series. 
Mr. PETER GRAY—‘On a Table for the Formation of Loga- 
rithms and Anti-Logarithms to Twelve Places.’ Part IV. 
Mr. MARCUS N. ADLER—‘On Government Annuity and 
Assurance Rates and Regulations.’ c 

Mr. SAMUEL BROWN—‘On the Rates of Mortality and Mar- 
riage amongst Eurdpeans in India.” 

Professor DE MORGAN—‘A Budzet of Paradoxes.’ (Continued). 

Letter from I. M. ‘On Problem proposed by duvenis.’ 

Letter from F. I, A. on ditto, ditto. - 

Letter from J. W. Stephenson * On the Value of Options.’ 

Letter from William Spens ‘On the Rate of Mortality among 
Select Lives.” 

London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street, Depot for 


Books on Assurance, Life, Fire, and Marine. 





Price 5s. Quarterly ; Annual Subseription, pre-paid, 178. post free, 
HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERA- 
, TURE. Edited by B.H.COWPER. No. XV. (OCTOBER, 

5). 


Contents. 
The Historical Character of the Gospels. (By the Rev. C. A. 
ow.) 
An Apoemt ‘ome . (The Syriac Text edited by Dr. 
. Wright. 4 
The Tree of Life. From the German of Dr. Piper. (Conclu- 


sion. - 

Proverbs xxiii. 29-35 Philologically Examined and Trans- 
ated. 

Biblical Literature in France during the Middle Ages. 

Exegesis of Difficult Texts. ¥ 

The Book of Jonah, how far is it historical ? 

The Four Gospels. 





Lubbock’s Pre-historic Times—7. Ante- | 





| 


Paris Anthropological Society—10. Astronomical Traditions— | 
11. The Skeleton of a Hottentot—12. Brain and Mind—13. Pre- | 


Sener FS Pw 


Innovation in the Ritual (1641). 
10. Rationalism in Europe. 

11. Correspondence. — 

12. Reviews and Notices of Books. 

13. Miscellanies. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
JOURNAL for OCTOBER. Part 7. Third Series. Price 1s. 


With Plate Engraving of ‘‘ Brown’s Rotatory Steam Genera- 

tor,” and Thirty-one Wood Engravings. : 

Original Articles on the Relative Industrial Progress of France 
and England ; the Dublin International Exhibition ; the Progress 
of Electro-Metallurgy ; the London Association of Foremen En- 
gineers; Ammonia Motive Power Engine ; Measuring Electrical 
Resistances; Steam Fire-Engine Competition at Cologne Exhi- 
bition. 

Recent Patents: —Treatment of Yarns—Johnson; Gathered 

abrics—Taylor; Elastic Fabrics - steam Engines and 
Boilers—Nalder and Belcher; Producing »s and Vapour in a 
Heated State—Young; Lamps—Gregg; Orduance and Moulds— 
Johnson. ‘ 

Reviews of Books, Mechanics’ Library, Correspondence, Scien- 
tific Societies, Monthly Notes, Marine Memoranda, List of 
Patents, &c. : & 

London: Longmans, Paternoster-row ; Editors’ Offices (Offices 
for Patents), 47, Lincoln's Inn-fields 
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Now ready, the OCTOBER Number of 
THE BOs te Price One Shilling. 


1 A Pont Vo: on the Onn of meee By Capt. W. C. de 


ere 
2 The Calendars of State Papers Par 
Art and Beaut Mf J. H. Pollen, + - Part II. 

‘ Saints of the No. By Dr. Newman. 

5. Early Married hfe « of Marie-Antoinette, 

. The Three Sanctuaries of Casentino. 

7. The Settlement of Ireland under Cromwell. 
&. Sir (coe Ba Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. 


By the Author of | 
9. Pedro di Luna. meas and II. | 








Mission. 
14. faut Lives of the "Sain ts. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
In 21 vols. 4to. and INDEX, 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 

A DICTIONARY of ARTS, SCIENCES, MANUFACTURES, 
COMMERCE, HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHY, and 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Illustrated with upwards of Five i eae Engravings on 
Wood an: eel, 

_ Edinburgh: Adam & vill Black. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just published, a Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. of 

HE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
With an Explanatory Preface and an additional Scriptural 
Exposition. 
By R. S. CANDLISH, D.D., 
Principal of the New College, and Minister of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh. 
Purchasers of the First Edition may ots ain the new matter, 
gratis, on applicati | 
Edinburgh: Adam & C harles Black. _ 
MOXON’S MINIATURE POETS. 
Vol. II. 
SELECTION from the WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING, with a New Portrait engraved. & | 
e 


J. H. Baker, from the Ph hotograph by Jeffrey. Cloth bevel 
58.5 ditto, silt edges, 68.; morocco gilt, 10s. 
“ His erudition is very a and gives rich flavour to his 
sentiment. ”— Times, Jan. 
“He has ‘analitien such as , a be cherished we the age we 
live in, for it needs them.”—Quarterly Review, Jul 
London: Edward Moxon & Co. D over- bey <a 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


——— 


Notice—The NAVAL LIEU- 
TENANT: a Sea Tale, by C. F. Armstrong, 
Author of ‘The Two Midshipmen, ‘ The 
Medora, &c., is Now Ready at every Inbrary 
in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 


COMMON SENSE: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘ Wondrous Strange, ” * Kate a x, a x 


IT MAY BE TRUE: a Novel. By Mrs. 
WOOD. 3 vols. (This 
ALL ABOUT the MARSDENS. By 


Mrs. WALLER, Author of ‘ Crosses of Childhood.’ 3 vols. 
(This day. 
ADRIENNE HOPE. By Matilda M. 
HAYS, Author of * Helen Stanley,’ &c. In 2 vols. 


[Just read, 
TREASON AT HOME: a Novel. By 
Mrs. GREENOUGH. 3 vols. 


In October. 
MAGGIE LYNNE: a Novel. By Alton 


CLYDE, Author of ‘ Tried and True.’ 3 vols. [Jn November. 


An OLD MAN’S SECRET: a Novel. By 
FRANK TROLLOPE, Author of ‘The Right-Minded Wo- 
man.’ 3 vols. Un November. 


The MAITLANDS: a Novel. dein 
The ADVENTURES of a SERF-WIFE 


among the MINES of SIBERIA. 1 vol. [In November. 


’ 
PRINCE HASSAN’ 8 CARPET. By Hope 
LUTTRELL. 1 vol. 7s. 

The Times, October 5th, says:—‘*The perusal of this small 
volume affords more satisfaction than that of a weightier one. 
History, legend and personal observations are quaintly interwoven. 
hee a aking ¢ contrast is brought forth, many varied scenes are 
vividly describe: 








New Novels in circulation at all the Libraries. 


ELSIE’S MARRIED LIFE. By Mrs. 


MACKENZIE DANIEL. A Second Edition. In 3 vols. 
HOPE DEFERRED. By Sybil. 
WHO DID IT? By W. W. Walpole. 
UNCLE CLIVE. 1 vol. 

The LONDON COUSIN. 1 vol. 
WORTH ag BIRTH? 2 vols. 


and other Poems. 
Author of ‘ 2...! Deferred. 


By the 





| them at any length. 
| place till then unoccupied by any of the multifarious books 


In crown 8vo. strongly bound, price 12s. 6d. 


MEN OF THE TIME 
A Biographical Dictionary 


OF 


EMINENT LIVING CHARACTERS 
OF BOTH SEXES. 


A NEW EDITION, 


Thoroughly Revised, and brought down 
to the Present Time. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


THE scope and object of this work are so clearly indicated 
on its title-page that it is scarcely necessary to dwell upon 
It was originally undertaken to fill a 


of reference which the industry and enterprise of the age 
have provided for almost every class of the community. 
| We have records of the aristocracy of birth and wealth in 
the form of Peerages and Histories of the Landed Gentry 
of the United Kingdom; we have Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Guides, which leave no official dignity, no 
part of the Civil Service unchronicled ; we have Post-Office 
Directories for the registration of commercial and indus- 
trial occupations of every kind; we have lists also of mili- 
tary and naval officers, and of the clergy, which set forth 
the rank and services of the members of those professions ; 
lawyers and politicians have also their respective muster- 
rolls; but the aristocracy of intellect had been left, until 
this work appeared, without any special record of its 
deserts. The aim of the present volume, then, is to furnish, 
in as compact a form as possible, a series of biographical 
sketches of eminent living persons, of both sexes, in all 
parts of the civilized world. The work, limited to no 
particular class, addresses itself to all, thus presenting the 
largest body of contemporary biography which has yet 
appeared in this country. 


The present edition of MEN OF THE TIME will, it is 
hoped, be regarded as an earnest of the desire of the Pub- 
lishers to respond adequately to the favour with which its 
predecessors were received, in spite of the omissions and 
imperfections inseparable from the first appearance of 
so comprehensive a work. Some hundreds of additional 
memoirs have been prepared expressly for its pages ; while 
of those which were included in former editions almost all 
have been more or less revised. Those articles which now 
appear for the first time are marked with an asterisk (*); 
some few of these, prepared too late for insertion in their 
proper places in the body of the work, will be found in the 
Supplement. 


All ill-timed and partial expression of opinion has been 
avoided as far as possible; and the work now pretends to 
furnish a tolerably authentic record of the leading facts in 
the lives of about twenty-five hundred characters, who as 
statesmen, commanders, authors, artists, or in some other 
profession, have fairly become the property of the public. 
So far as he has been able, the Editor has collected these 
particulars from every available quarter, and he has en- 
deavoured to combine them in plain and unvarnished 
statements, such as he trusts will prove an useful and 
welcome guide to the readers of newspapers and the cur- 
rent literature of the day; while, in order to give increased 
facility for reference, a carefully-prepared classified Index 
has been added to the present Edition. 


GEORGE ee & Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate- -hill. 





This day is published, 

A NEW and REVISED EDITION in ONE VOLUME, 
8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
PSBEsIstORIC MAN: Researches into the 

Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World. RB 
DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. Revised and partly re-written, wii 
numerous Illustrations. 

Macmillan & Co. London. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. price 10s. 6d. of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
HE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE 
SPEARE. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIg 
WRIGHT. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 
Contents :—Romeo and Juliet, a Reprint of 9 eae Edition 
of 1597—Timon of ton ulius Ceesar—and M 


“We regard the of the Cambridge & shai 
an epoch in editing * works of the foremost man in the 





ag 
Frade world. Besides many ee? oe ig in this oditnn a 


Be mee ailing errors are a gross blunders and 
aoe ed fancies of generations of editors are banished me 
the text; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures 
removed to the notes; space is allowed and _— pause is rendered to 
all former labourers in the snes field. ho is indifferent. 
to verbal criticism may read an oxthodox. text; and he 
who is curious in such matters wi “ find aes venious readings supplied 
to him in full measure.”—Sa 


snaiien & hes aor 


This day is published, 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES and the BIBLE; 
being Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. 
With 3 oe ane A age By_the Rev. DAVID JAMES 
VAUGH car of St. Martin’s, Leicester, and late 
Fellow of f trinity ¢ Collewsn Cambridge. 


Macmillan & Co. London. 


To be published in October, 
R. STRAUSS’S NEW LIFE of JESUS 
THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
The Price to Subscribers will not exceed a Guinea. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded on application, and Sub 
names received by the Publishers, 
Williams & Reupate. A Henrietta-street, Covgnt-aarten, London; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


CELTICA. 
HE CORNISH MYSTERY of * “ Be er 
TION of the WORLD”: Gwreans an 
Translation and Notes, by WHITLEY STORES, Bay = tet ee 
. — 's Old Irish Glossary,’ &c. Fine Paper Edition, "8y0. cloth, 
price 


te IRISH GLOSSARIES. —CORMAC'S 

Ase tO SY STEN ME RT Pe 
*S SA 

British Museum), and a, GL OSSARY to the CALENDAR of 

OIN he C LDER from a in the Library 0: 

pa . oS tod, wr ith an Introduction and Index, by WHIT- 

LEY STOKES, Haq. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta street, Covent-garden, London; 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
MR. MUNBY’S POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
V ERSES NEW and OLD. By Arruur 


MUNBY. 
London: ‘Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


This day is published, Second Edition, revised, price 128. 


TREATISE on the ANALYTIC GEO- 
METRY of THREE DIMENSIONS. By GEORGESALMON, 
D. ne a R.S., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Hodges, Smith & Co. Grafton- ctrest, Publishers to the 

uo London: Simpkin, Marshall & C 


oo JONATHAN, if you are not yet 
isfied, you can obtain “ MOORE »_mind, ROBERTSS 
OLD Moonie ot all Booksellers. Price 1d. 
*,* Half-a-Million Copies are already sold for 1966. 


Just published, 
ey ty without MATHEMATICS. 


D 
pe J of 1d Bells" Lectures Treatise o 
an 


cap. 8vo. cloth boards, price 2s. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian "Knowieden, 77, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W. 


Crown 8yo. 78. 6d. cloth, 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY: its Histo 
Pageants, and Royal ayy from the Foundation by 
ee the Confessor, A.D. to the Funeral of Heary ¥ 
A.D. 1422. By the Rev. JAMES RIDGWAY, M.A. F. ESA, 
Lincoln College, Oxford ; Principal of the Oxford Diocesan Train: 
ing College, Culham. 
is will be found an interesting handbook in connexion with 
the approaching Commemoration of the 800th Anniversary of 


founding of the Abbey. 
EVENTFUL —_ BS, OF Hon. 








atte 


























London: Bell & Daldy, 1 186, Fleet-street. 
Nearly ready, in demy 8vo., pp. 808, 
Divs PUBLIC SERVICES, and STATE 
PERS of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Also, a HISTORY 
OURNFUL SCENES connected wi 
RAYMON D, Member of the United S gress, 
Chairman of the National Union Committee, baitor of the New 
: which is added AN ECDOTES and PER- 
BRA AHAM LINCOLN, 4 


and 13 other Illustrations. 

In this work every Address, vate Babe Ling wa ie Speech 
Letter, and many hitherto private &e., of bresiden' 
— are given a ie copy. i 

es warnin e Presi: + an 
Dtended pro BOR. Asa ay J Lay - rehe O Original Corre: 
spondence is Copyright, no other of Lincoln will contain it. 


London: Stevens Brothers, 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-gal- 
2, 





sondon ; 





RTHUR 


128. 


GEO- 
_ ON, 

Dublin. 
3 to the 
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TO ARCHITECTS, yr LAWYERS, AND 
LAN ce 


This da; wl 
N ANCIENT LIGHTS. By Rosert Kerr, 
O Architect, oyine of ‘The English Gentleman’s House.’ 
n Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Ju ust published, price 2s. 6d. 

MANUAL of SINGING, for the use of 

Choir Trainers and Schoolmasters. By RICHARD MANN, 

tor of Choirs in the tye pees of Salop, 

—The theory of music explained in a concise manner, 
with the the = use of it few technical terms possible, ere with 
fall directions to the trainer as to the mode of teaching it ; a series 
of Ln ma exercises for one, two, and t voices; exercises 
for Pine cultivation of the voice; lists of easy sacred and secular 


maeie Work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir trainers 
asystematic and simple course of instruction, by which they may 
tech their pupils to read music at sight, in a comparatively short 





yhoaun, 


HANDBOOK of EN GLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. F.R.A.S., Examiner 
of Eng lish Literature at the London University; = of ‘ The 
es. andbook,’ &c. 12mo. 5s. cloth 3 68. 6d. extra cloth 





LYRA AMERICANA :: Hymns of Praise and 
Faith, from American Poets. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. extra cloth 
(Just published. 
Religious us Tract Society, = Paternoster-row, and 164, Picca- 
dilly. Sold by the Booksellers 


Now ready, 


HE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMANACK, 
for the Year of our Lord 1866, with 12 Engraving Illustrat- 
ing the Months. Containing the Suni nday Lessons—A Scripture 
Text for each Sunday and other Holyday in the Year—Key to the 
lendar—A Description of a month, with directions for the 
Kitchen and Flower Jarious Hints on practical and 
useful Subjects—Birthda; ' of. the Royal Family—List of Her 
ny Ministers, with Historical and Explanatory Notes— 
Pe incipal Dati ot Sesepe—Feut- -Office Regulations—Stamp 

Legacy Duti 
May also be had i in an ornamental cover, interleaved, price 3d. 


The COTTAGER’S SHEET ALMANACK, 
for the Year of our Lord 1866. Price One p=, With an Ac- 
count of the Government Insurances and Annuities; and Illus- 


This Almanack may also be had with the upper portion blank, 
80 a8 to admit of the insertion of local title and intelligence. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 





Depositories :—77, Great Queen-street Lincoln’s Toma ‘ields W.C. ; 
4, Royal Exchange, B.C. ; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Book: 





ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1866, $6th year, 

now ready. The Year of Prophecy! Peace merica 

ra, Alm Pp. S AbeeeroRn) for 1865 ; 5 ond the — Cute Plague at 
manac for Stran 

Mite Handbook of Astrology, Val-I nat Var ii 


ile Hen Vol. IL., now on Sale 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth ; or 128. morocco, 
PoOEMS. By JEAN INGELOW. 
Tenth Edition. 

London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Patesnoster-row. 


In feap. 8vo. with 154 Woodcuts, price 2s. 6d. 


HE ELEMENTS of BOTANY for Families 

Schools. Tenth Edition, revised by THOMAS MOORE, 

F. LS. Curatorot Chelsea Botanic Garden; J oint-Editor of Lindley 
and Moore's‘ Treasury of Botany.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








DR. POLLOCK ON CONSUMPTION, 
Early in October will be published, in 8vo. 


HE ELEMENTS of PROGNOSIS in CON- 
SUM ‘est with the Indications for prevention and 
Treatment. JAMES EDWARD K Fellow 
of the Royal Colicge of Physicians, and Physician tothe re Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





NEW EDITION OF BOURNE ON THE SCREW PROPELLER. 
Part I. just published, in royal 4to. price 28. 6d. 

TREATISE on the SCREW PROPEL- 
LER, SCREW vynemta, and SCREW Law ga os 

adapted for panes of Peace illustrated b: 

Plates and_W: ts. By JOHN BOURNE, CE. New an 

improved Edition, with the addition of so much new — =. 

virtually to constitute a New werk. To be completed in 

Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. eac! 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


EGG’S ILLUMINATED JUVENILE 
SERIES, Illustrated with fine Engravings, crown 8vo. 6d. 
each, consisting of— 
THE CHILDREN in the WOOD, with a Preface by the late 
THOMAS HOOD. 


SONGS of THE SEASONS, by THOMAS MILLER. 
THE BEGGAR of BEDNALL GREENE. 

THE DIVERTING HISTORY of JOHN GILPIN. 
TRUE STORY of RUTH the MOABITESS. 
ROBIN HOOD’S BALLADS. 

London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


Boosey & CO.’S SHILLING ORATORIOS. 


MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
THE MESSIAH. 
THE CREATION. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
ROSSENI’S STABAT MATER. 
Also, the Same in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. each. 
Boosey & Co. Holles-street. 














In a few days, 


LOST AND FOUND: 


a Pastoral. 


By J. CRAWFORD WILSON, 
Author of ‘ Elsie,’ ‘Flights to Fairy-land,’ &c. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, 8vo. 640 pp., price 30s. 


THE RECORD OF ZOOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


For the Year 1864. 


Edited by Dr. ALBERT C. L. G. GUNTHER. 
“The scientific part of the zoological literature of 1864, to which this volume forms a guide, amounts to more than 


25,000 pages.’’— Preface. 


JOHN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 





Folio, half bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s. 


-BLACK’S ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
NEW EDITION, brought up to 1865. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLack. 





THE LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 


CENTRAL OFPICES:—25, PALL MALL, and 30, ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE, LONDON, &W. 
CITY BRANCH :—69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON BRANCH :—32, NEW ROAD, (three doors from North Street). 
MANCHESTER BRANCH :—60, LOWER KING-STREET. 
With Three Hundred Agencies in Town and Country. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum upwards. 


LISTS of BOOKS in Circulation, Rates of Subscription, and all other information, forwarded 


(free) on application. 


%, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


XUM 


By order, 


HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—o——. 


A ROUND of DAYS. The Poems by Jean 
low, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Amelia B. Edwards, William 
ham, Tom Hood. Locker, Robert Buchanan, Tom 
Taylor, &c. Tilystrated yk Walker, J. D. Watson, A. 
Houghto my be. y the Brothers Dalziel. 4to. cloth 

8. 


HOME AFFECTIONS portrayed by the 

POETS. w Edition. With 100 Illustrations by John 

Mitiale, nA Sohn Gilbert, Birket Foster, John Tenniel, and 
Smail ato. cloth gilt, 128. 6d. 

The HC HORSE in the STABLE and the FIELD. 


> StOMBEENGS. A New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 
half bound, 12s. 


WEESTER’S COMPLETE ENGLISH DIC- 
poemans. A New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 8vo. clotli, 


The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. The Cheapest , Cemmatiote Edition ever published. 
Post 8vo. cloth Geo pages), 

LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. The 
—— 9g ag Edition ever published. Pott 18mo. boards, 


ADAMS'S (Rev. H. C.) BALDERSCOURT: a 
Holiday Tale. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


An OLD FAIRY TALE. Told anew by J. R. 
PLANCHE. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. Cloth, 5¢ 


ANDERSEN’S WHAT the MOON SAW;; and 
other Tales. With 80 Illustrations, Small 4to. cloth, 5s. 


A PICTURE HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
the Use of the Young. By H. W. DULCKEN. With 80 
Illustrations by the Brothers Dalziel. 


The BOY PILGRIMS. By ANNE BowMAN. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 38, 6d. 

The BOY'S OWN TREASURY of SPORTS 
and PASTIMES. With 600 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth 

The SEDAN-CHAIR;; or, Sir Wilfred’s Seven 
Flights: a Fairy Tale. By Madame DE CHATELAIN. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 28. 


ELLEN MONTGOMERY’S BOOKSHELF. 
With Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The TWO SCHOOL-GIRLS; and other TaJes. 
With Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 28. 6d. 


ERNIE ELTON, the LAZY BOY. By Etiza- 
Ba EILOART. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, illustrated, 28. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, with 8 Illustrations, 2s. 


EVENINGS at HOME. Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, with 8 Illustrations, 2s. 


SANDFORD and MERTON. Fceap. 8vo. cloth, 
gilt edges, with 8 Illustrations, 2s. 

The KING’S OWN BORDERERS. By James 
GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ 3 vols. post 8yo. 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 

LAMB'S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
With 8 Illustrations At John Gilbert, printed in Colours. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 

NEW CHARADES fon the DRAWING-ROOM. 
By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ Feap. 8vo. 


18. 

ORIGINAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS. By 
ANNE BOWMAN. Pott 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ROUTLEDGE'’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL 
for 1866. Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, 18 Full-Page Plates by Du_ Maurier, 


Crane, Cooper, &c., ‘weeemeeed printed in Colours. Demy 8yo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 6e. 


ROUTLEDGE'S PICTURE BOOK of ANI- 
Ate bate areee. Super-royal 8yo. cloth, with Coloured 


SOUTHGATE’S WHAT MEN HAVE SAID 
about WOMAN. A New and png Edition. With Ilus- 
trations. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 


TRY and TRUST: a Book for fies: Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 

WILLMOTT’S PLEASURES of LITERA- 
TURE. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


BOGATZKY’S GOLDEN TREASURY. A 
New Edition. Printed in large type. Feap. 8vo. cloth, with 
bevelled » 28. 

AUNT EMMA: a Book for Girls. By the 
oe a of ‘Rose and Kate.’ Illustrated. Pott 18mo. cloth, 


A NEW BOOK for GIRLS by the AUTHOR of 
‘A TRAP to CATCH a SUNB. ” With Illustrations. 
Feap. 8yvo. cloth, 38. 6d. 








Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 
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MR. SKEET 
WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW DAYS— 
JOHN ALSTON’S VOW. 3vols. By 


ELIZABETH A. MURRAY, Author of ‘Ella Norman; or, 


a Woman's P 
N OW READY. 
A SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL. 


WON BY BEAUTY. 2 vols. 


From the Times, 
of another novel which deserves to be noticed, were it only for its 
simplicity of purpose ...It is a simple story, well told, without 
much subtlety, but with a plain, straightfqrwa ard vigour’ .. There 
is life in it, aioe ness of observation, and interest; and ‘ Won by 
Beauty’ is a good rae story, told in an unhackneyed style, by 
one who can see and think for himself.” 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. ByS.W. 


FULLOM, Fg of ‘The Life of Sir Howard Douglas,’ 
&c. lvol. 10s. 6d. 
“Written me a ake and dashing style, and makes known in 
what R is where it is at home.’ "—P ress. 


5] 
FIFTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 
LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be namex d, 
—as, for instance, the Recollections of Parke and Michael Kelly.” 
theneum. 
‘There are innumerable sneodotes in Sa volumes, well told 
and abounding in humour.”— Public Opinion. 
*In Mr. Phillips’s book, the pmol, are far more considerable 
th; An those of the majority of works of a similar kind.”— Spectator. 
“‘The ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 
English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
his career. A prc book we have not come across for a long 


time.”— 
IN PREPARATION. 
The MYSTERY of the SOUL. A 


Search into Man’s Origin, Nature, and Destiny. By 8S. W. 
FULLOM, Author of ‘ The Marvels of Science.’ ; 1 vol. 108. 6d, 
In October. 


PAST CELEBRITIES WHOM I 


HAVE KNOWN. By C ty RE BDENS, Author of * Me- 
moirs of Thomas C mmpbell, 2 vols. 
George Canning ‘Turner, William Hazlitt, Talma, 





Colton. Dr. Parr, Wi aleot, William ‘Beckford, Shiel, Clare, 
Horace Smith, Cuvier, He aydon, Sir David Wilkie, “Belzoni, Ma- 
dame De Statl, O’Connell, Richard Cobden, &. [Jn Nove mber 


* Few are now left of the brilliant company who adorned the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and whose names are famous 
in our literature.”— Times, Sept. 12, 1865. 


__10, , King William- -street, Charing C: Cross. 


NOW READY, 


*Handsomely bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 
feap. 8vo. price 5s. 


THE 

PILLae® O F ¥FiR 3; 
oR, 

ISRAEL IN BONDAGE. 
By the Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM, 
By the same Author, 

THE 

PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID; 
OR, 


THREE YEARS IN THE HOLY CITY. 
8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Virtue Brothers & Co. Amen-corner, London. 


NEW EDITIONS—JUST ISSUED. 
NGLISH COMPOSITION in PROSE and 
VERSE, Sos on — utical Synthesis. By W. SCOTT 
DALGLEISH, M.é » Vice-Pr: of Dreghorn College. Fourth 








Edition. 2s. 6d. witht KEY Gil. 
“The treatise is eciienties for the purposes of elementary 
instruction, at once the most practic al and the aaaas scientific 


exposition that we have yet had.”—P? sor Crat 


GRAMMATICAL ANA LY SIS, with Pro- 
essive Exercises. By W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A. Secon 1 | 
Zdition, revised. 9d. 

**T scarcely know any work which, i 
tains so complete and luci ian exp 
of.”—Dr. Schmitz, Rector of th Sf Edin 

A KEY, with E xpla Ane tory Notes, for Teache rs, 

1s. 6d. will be published on the 10th of October. 


VIRGIL; with Memoir, Notes, 
bulary, cont: aining the Meaning of ev 
Text. By WILLIAM M‘DOWALL. Second Edition, revised. 3. 


M‘DOWALL’S CAESAR; with Vocabulary, 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. New Edition. 3s. 

MELROSE'S CONCISE SYSTE 
TICAL ARITHMETIC; containing the Fundamental Rules 
and their Application to Mercantile Calculations—Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions—Exchanges—Involution and Evolution—Pro- 

essions—Annuities, Certain and c on tingent, &c. eb seventh 

Rdition, re-arranged, improved, urged, with 
the Proposed Decimal Coinage. By Al B X. TROTTE ‘R, eacher 
of Mathematics, &c., Edinburgh. is 

A KEY to the above is n 





4 















Edinburgh: Olliver & Boyd. London 


——— 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
MISCELLANIES. From the Collected Writings 


of EDWARD IRVING. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SUMMER in SKYE. By Alexander Smith, 


2 vols. 16s. 





August 23.—“ ‘Won by Beauty’ is the name | essayist, who will not prefer an Elia to a Pennant ? ”— 


never Renny td it is often very charming. If the traveller is sometimes lost in the 
Daily News. 
pa Since the great Christopher North’s time, there has been no better landscape painting in words.”—Inverness Courier. 
bes May be recommended to those who relish good light reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
W ith the cqeaptions of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Kingsley, we should be puzzled where to go amongst living authors for better word. 


ESSA YS on WOMAN’S WORK. By Bessie 


RAYNER PARKES. Second Edition. 4s. 


ps A model of good sound sense.”— Westminster Review. 
* Every woman ought to read Miss Parkes’s little volume: ”— Times. 


MEDITATIONS: In Advent—On Creation—On 


By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 5s. 


** Affords delicious reading....His egotism is 


Providence. 


STUDIES for STORIES, from GIRLS’ LIVES. 


Popular Edition. 6s. 
“ These stories are a rare source of delight for all who can find pleasure in really good works of pure fiction.”—Atheneum. 


HEADS and HANDS in theWORLD of LABOUR. 


A Book for Employers. By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


“We heartily sympathize with the opizis in which Dr. Blaikie’s book is written ; and we can recommend it as a convenient sum: 
mary of the various attempts which have been made to improve the relations between masters and workmen.”—Saturday Review. 


BEGINNING LIFE: a Book for Young Men. 


By JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew's. 9th Thousand, 3s. 6d. 
“ Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LESSONS from a SHOEMAKER’S STOOL. By 


JOHN KERR, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 6d. 


“ Mr. Kerr has done a rare service in making known to us an obscure man so truly great as James Beattie, the schoolmaster of 
Aberdeenshire ; and he has done it oer pf and well. Mr. James Beattie is certainly one of the few who alone make the purpose of the 


universe clear to the dimmest eyes, and who just keep the tradition of human greatness unbroken from generation to esa oF 
Spectator. 


A DUTCHMAN’S DIFFICULTIES with the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 10th Thousand. 6d. 
PLAIN WORDS on CHRISTIAN LIVING. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 








TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
MAN and the GOSPEL. Discourses by Thomas 


GUTHRIE, D.D., Author of ‘ The Gospel in Ezekiel,’ ‘ The City, its Sins and Sorrows,’ &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SIX MONTHS among the CHARITIES of 


EUROPE. By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


SERMONS and EXPOSITIONS. By the late 


JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. 1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ Dr. Robertson had not a superior among the Scotch clergy: for manly grasp of mind, for pith and point in treating his subject, 
he had hardly an equal. Let it be added, that a more genial, kindly, liberal-minded, and honest man never w: alked this es al 


CITOVENNE JACQUELINE: a Woman's | 


a Woman's ia 
in the Great French Revolution. By SARAH TYTLER. 





and Voca- | 
ery Word that occurs in the 


{ of PRAC- | 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New 


Translation. With a Bic . H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


‘An Illustrated Edition of the AUTOCRAT of the 


graphical Essay. By E 


| BREAKFAST-TABLE, By 0, W. HOLMES. With Twenty-four Woodcuts by Linton, from Drawings by 
J.Gordon Thomson. Small &vo. 
MILLAIS’S ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection 


of Drawings on Wood, by JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 1 vol. 4to. [In November. 


FAMILY PRAYERS for the CHRISTIA N 
YEAR. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 1 vol. 8vo. [In November. 





| ALEXANDER STRAHAN; 148, STRAND, 
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‘MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ | 
NEW WORKS. 


——_o——_- 


BAEIGS he RAEN THE 
GAUNTLET, the New Novel by the 
Author of ‘ Broken to Harness, will be 
ready on Friday next, in 3 vols, 


MISS FORRESTER: 


A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. EDWARDS, Author of ‘ The Morals of Mayfair.’ 
3 vols. [Ready this day. 
is one of the most pow erfully- —ee 


stories of what is called the “sensational” school that h 
appeared for some years. 


RHODA FLEMING: 


A NOVEL. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
3 vols. 


*,* ‘Miss Forrester’ 


(Ready this day. 


JOHN NEVILLE: Soldier, Sports- 


man, and Gentleman. A Novelg By Captain NEWALL 
2 vols. (Ready. 


MAXWELL DREWITT: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘George Geith.’ 3 vols. [October 18. 


ATRIP to BARBARY by a ROUND- 


ABOUT ROUTE. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 1 vol. 
(Shortly. 


ONE AGAINST THE “WORLD. 


By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife,’ &c. 8 vols. 


[This day. 
MILDRED ARKELL.. By Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c.* [This day. 


A WOMAN’S WAY. By the Author 


of ‘ The Field of Life.’ 3 vols. 





SHOOTING and FISHING in the 


RIVERS, PRAIRIES, dB 
aa ea ae en ACKWOODS of NORTH 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of 


‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ ‘Phemie Keller.’ 
lvol. 68, Ready. 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By the Author 


of ‘City and Suburb.’ 
EVERY-DAY PAPE 
HALLIDAY. 6s. EB s. By Anirew 
*,* This work is suitable for Penny sented 


CITY and SUBURB. By the Author of 


‘George Geith,’ & 


The WORLD in the CHURCH. By the 


Author of * George Geith.’ 


TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 


‘East Lynne,’ & 


DENIS DONNE. a PY Annie Thomas, 


Author of Theo Leigh.’ 


MAURICE DERING. By the Author 
3. 


of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ & 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author 


of ‘ Sword and Gown,’ & 


BARREN HONOUR. By the same 


Author, 


BORDER and BASTILLE. By the 


Author of * Maurice Dering.’ 


SWORD and GOWN. By the Author 


of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ 


JOHN MARCHMON T’S LEGACY. By 
SE TER of* nat Audley’s Secret.’ 63. 
GEORGE AU BONS of MAMMON. By 


RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 6s. 


Twstzy Broruurs, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





NEW WORKS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CCL. OCTOBER, 1865. 8vo. price 6s. [On Saturday next. 
- OGRA AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MISS 


_ 


Il. LIFE IN THE CRIMINAL CLASS. 

Ill. THE ROCK-CUT TEMPLES OF INDIA. 

IV. LIFE OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 

. CAMPBELL’S FROST AND FIRE. 

reeppous WRITINGS OF ALEXIS DE TOCQUE- 


< 


vV 


a 


VII. PALGRAVE’S ARABIA. 
VIII. THE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND. 
IX. SIR THOMAS WYSE’S PELOPONNESUS. 


X. AMERICAN PSYCHOMANCY. 


2. 
JOURNALSand CORRESPONDENCE 
of Miss BERRY. From the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by 
LADY THERESA LEWIS. 3 vols. 8vo. with 3 Portraits, 428 


3. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By the Rey. 
HENRY EDWARD MANNING, D.D. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


4. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
ope of GEORGE III. By WILLIAM N. MASSEY. 
Cabinet Edition, in 4 Monthly vols. price 6s. each. Vol. I 
now ready. 


The LIFE of MAN * SYMBOLIZED by 


the MONTHS of_the YEAR: Text selected by R. PIGO 
Many Hundred Woodcut Illustrations by John Leighton, 
F.S.A. 4to. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 56s. morocco. 

[At the end of October. 


6. 
RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. FIRST SERIES. OY H. B. With 41 
Woodcuts from Original Designs by R. Tr Pritchett, Crown 
8yo. 128. 6d. cloth. [In the Autumn. 


7. 
TRANSYLVANLA; its Products and its 


People. By CHARLES BON: ER. 8yo. with Maps and nume- 
rous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


The AMULET: a Tale of Spanish Cali- 


— Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. Post 8vo. with 
LWext week. 


OCCASIONAL 188) AYS. By CuHanpos 


WREN HOSKYNS, hailed of ‘ Talpa.’ Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


The WORSHIP of BA ALIM in ISRAEL. 
Based on the Work of Dr. R. DOZY. By Dr. H. OORT. 
Translated from the Dutch, with a i the Right Rey. 
J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

n [On Thursday next. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATU- 


ps PHILOSOPHY. By NEIL ARNOTT, M.D. F.R.S. 


¢. Sixth and Completed Edition, in 2 Parts, 8vo. price 
108. 6d. each. - 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Sir 


JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. K.H. . ition, 
corrected, with 9 Plates, 8vo. iss. 


13. 
CHAPTERS on LANGUAGE. By 


F. W. FARRAR, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Post 8yo. 83. 6d. 


14. 
EPIGRAMS, Ancient and Modern, Humo- 
Tous, Witty, Satirical Moral and Panegyrical. Collected and 
lassified by JOHN BO OTH, B.A. Second Thousand, revised 
ont eet [Next week. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL 


MEDICINE. In 1_vol. By JAMES COPLAND, M.D. 
Abridged from the Larger Work = the Author, assisted by 
J.C. COPLAND, M.R.C.S, 80. 368. 


16. 


The HORSE-TRAINER’S and SPORTS- 
MAN’S GUIDE; with Additional Considerations on the 
Duty of Grooms, on Purchasing Blood Stock, and on Veter- 
inary Examination. By DIGBY COLLINS. Post 8vo. 68. 


15. 


IRON SHIP- BUILDING; its History 
and Prearess, ota Wulasae, FAIRBAIRN, C.E. (toe with 


8. 

A TREATISE on the SCREW PRO- 
PELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and SCREW ENGINES. 
By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Third Edition, re-written and 
enlarged; with many Illustrations. In 24 Monthly Parts, 
royal 4to. 28. 6d. each. Part I. now ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and. DYER. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Printed for WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to 
University College, 


137, GOWER-STREET, and 27, IVY-LANE. 


———~>———_ 


An ANCIENT HISTORY, from: the 


BARLIEST TIMES to the FALL of the WESTERN EM- 
PIRE; forming the First Period of the ‘ History of the World.’ 
ae ath Cae < oh meno ee Contributors 
3 C — iction: omplete in 3 vols. 8v 
21, 28. cloth lettered. a 3 “ 


For the first time in English literature, the reader has betare 
him, in the moderate compass of Three Volumes, a comp! 
Axcient History, from the Creation o bat World to the ne te 
the Western ‘Empire of Rome, treat 34 baw narrative 
and with unity of purpose. Besides its place in the whole scheme 
of the Leagan of the World, this —— may be regarded as 
formip and ti whieh may oecupy the 
place os dict filled 4 the Ancient History oat Rods 


“The three Punic Wars form the staple of ne most brilliant 
historical descriptions in this portion of a volume which con- 
cludes with the death of the younger Scipio and the formation of 
the high-sounding * Province of Asia.’ In dealing with these sub- 
jects, the author has, if possible, shown even more skill and — 
tude than before in exercising his power of condensation ; and 
style is equal to the subject, lending that subject what itsoften 
lacks—an attractive grace.”—A. 

** He writes the history as well as comments upon it, so that any 
ordinary reader who shall master the contents of the volumes as 
they appear will find himself at — end tolerably well furnished 
in, historic Sggee ae —Daily J 

“© The style is admirable, clear, cceniee, animated, and often 
singulz ar forcible and happy. In his description of ‘ decisive 
battles,’ Mr. Smith shows the same talons ~ f inilitary,¢ peony 
ing which is so conspicuous in the and the 
human interest as well as the ethica! a4 of the. work is\sus- 
tained throughout by its just and noble permease r 





a. 





*,* The Volumes are sold separately, Vols, I. and II., each 
128. 6d. ; Vol. LIL., 178. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY, EXPERI- 


MENTAL and THEORETIC (An Introduction to); embody- 
ing Twelve Sree eredin the Royal College of Chemistry, 
London. By A. W. HOFMANN, LL.D. F.R.S feasor of 
Chemistry in the Royal School of Mines. ‘Dlustrated by En- 
a on Wood, Small 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


*,* In the preparation * this Work the Author has been con- 
sidtrably assisted by Mr, F. O. Ward. 


Ill. 


On URINARY and RENAL DIS- 


EASES: a Practical Tupation, Tilustra‘ numerous Cases 
and Engravings. By WILLIAM natated S, M.D. F.R.C.P. 
Physician to t e Manchester Royal Infirmary, and Lecturer 
on Medicine at the Manchester School of Medicine. Small 
8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. Lin October. 


Iv. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMY. Extensively 


Illustrated, with larger Figures fi os the most ut pest New. The 
ceren® Edition. ait RPEY, M.D. 

of Anat patomy in es College, London ; ALLEN 
THOMPSON, in the Uintvonslty, 
Glasgow ; and Foun CLEL: AND, M. D> Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Queen’ 's College, Galway. 8yo. 


Part I. Bones, Joints and Muscles, with a Por- 
tion of the General Anatomy. 241 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 

Parr II. Arteries, Veins, Absorbents, Nervous 


oy ag and a further portion of the General Anatomy. 
0s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


PRACTICAL DIETARY for FAMI- 


LIES, SCHOOLS, and ay LABOURING CLASSES. By 
EDWARD rap hips M.D. F.R.S., late te Atsetant Physiia 
to the Hospital for C iption, Br Third Th 

Small 8vo. 38. ‘a. elo th. 


This Edition contains Notices of the South American Beef, 
of ‘Liebie’ 's Soup for Children, and of Liebig’s Bxtract of Meat. 





vi. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


—The DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With Notes on the An + of Sentences and a Life of Gold- 
smith, by C. P. oe SON, B.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Vil. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of DISSECTIONS, 


in a Series of Original Coloured Plates, the - <. life repee- 
senting the Dissection of the Human V. ELL 
Professor of in bo ie jn: eae? AA oo 
G. H. FORD, Esq. The on Stone, by Mr. Ford, 
from Dissections iy J Prof. Ellis. rey Part, containing 2 Plates, 
with Letter-press, price 3s. 6d., every alternate Mon 


*,* Parts 1 to 17, each 3s. 6d., are now ready (Sept. 1, 1865). 


om 


Vill. 


HANDBOOK of SKIN DISEASES 
for sae TIONERS and STUDENTS. By THOMAS 
HILLIER, M.D, Lond., Physician to the aa? Department 
of Wuiversity College Hospital. Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* W. & M.’s Descriptive Catalogue will be sent 
(post free ) to anyone writing for it. 
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NOVELS IN DEMAND 
At every Library in the Kingdom. 





GUY DEVERELL. 
By SHERIDAN LE FANU, 


Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.” 


CONSTANCE SHER- 
WOOD. 


By the Hon. LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, 


Author of * Ladybird,’ ‘ Too Strange Not to be True.’ 


THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 


By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONT- 
GOMERY. 


GOD’S PROVIDENCE 
HOUSE. 


SECOND EDITION 


By Mrs. LINNZUS BANKS. 


THE GUARDIAN. 
By EMILIE CARLEN, 


Author of ‘ The Rose of Tisleton.’ 


TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 


Author of ‘ Love’s Conflict.’ 


On the 15th of October, 


MR. HOGARTH’S WILL. 





Ricwarp BentiEy, New Burlington-street. 





In 8vo. with Maps, Plans, &c., Volume the Second of 


THE HISTORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN WAR (1862-3). 


By Lirvr.-Cot. FLETCHER, 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





To be published immediately, 
In 23 vols. post Svo. 21s. with Steel Portrait, 


HAREM LIFE 


IN 


_EGYPT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By EMMELINE LOTT, 


Formerly Governess to H.H. the Grand Pacha 


IBRAHIM of EGYPT. : 
(Immediately. 





“RrcoHaRD Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—@—- 


The LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; 


from his Private Correspondence ane Ang age in the 
ssession of JOSEPH MAYER F.S.A. ANCIS 
VWEDGWOOD, Esq., C. DA ARWIN, oA M.A. iw Miss 
EDGWOOD, and other Original Sources. With an ‘Intro- 
ductory Sketch of the Art of ottery in England. 


By Exiza METEYARD. 
ae BY PERMISSION, to the RIGHT HON. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Vol. I. 8vo. is now ready, with Portrait and upwards of 100 
Illustrations, price 21s. elegantly bound. The work will be com- 
pleted in one more volume, 


ADVENTURES AMONG the 


DYAKS of BORNEO. By FREDERIC BOYLE, Esq. 
F.R.G.8. 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 


IMPRESSIONS of LIFE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By LORD EUSTACE CECIL. 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie 


COCHRANE, M.P. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls. 


BRIGAND LIFE in ITALY. By 


COUNT MAFFEI. 2 vols. 8yo. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
DR. HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of ‘Tempation ; or, a Wife’s Perils.’ 3 vols. 


AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of ‘ The Life of Edward Irving,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just read; 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a I poets Aide-de-Camp. By Captain W. W. 
KNOLLYS, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 3 vols. 

“*We cordially recommend this hook. It is a Saget admirable 

novel. The adventures of the hero are thrilling in me — 


“A capital book of adventure.”—Star. 


ANDREW RAMSAY, of ERROL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN ARNOLD,’ &. 3 vols. 


“** Andrew Ramsay’ is oy Lica d quite interesting enough to 
insure perusal.”— A thenew 


The LADY of WINBURNE. By 
ALICE KING, Author of ‘ Eveline,’ &. 3 vols. 

“*This work is much better than either of the author’s former 
stories, pleasant as they were. Miss King gives us in this k 
a very interesting pe ona keeps me interest alive with a well- 
sustained mystery. If) ing n go = improving at the rate 
evidenced by “The Lady of fW inbarne, a = will come when she 
will not want troops of readers. »_ Examine: 
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LITERATURE 
Photographs from Sketches by A. W. N. Pugin. 

By Stephen Ayling. (Ayling.) 
Puern presents himself in many aspects to the 
common observer: in some of these there is 
much that is contradictory, bewildering, and 
eyen shocking, to those who find a safety in 
middle paths, which would not be theirs by 


means of strength of purpose, earnestness, or | 


ent love for Art. Tothe self-satisfied men 
of his youth there must have been much that 
was incomprehensible in one who thought fit 
to practise a “business” which prides itself 
above all things upon its extreme “ respect- 
ability,” and paid no heed to the fitting of his 
clothes ; or would do things horrible to white 
hands,—such as draw a bucket of water from 
the pump at St. Dunstan’s, and go with it 
through the streets, to the dismay of his excel- 
lent father. Pugin, in the pea-jacket, that 
glistened with dried brine, and with a wide- 
awake on his head, must have been a hard 
morsel for the good old gentlemanly architect 
of his day. Pugin landing from his yacht, after 
rough weather, and handing his etched copper- 
lates to Mr. Weale, with the assurance that 
had finished them on board, took somewhat 
aback the kindly antiquary and publisher, who 
knew and respected him. Pugin, ‘dealing in 
eggs brought across the Channel to Dover, or 
pabbing up antiquities from Belgium and 
rance, and making a museum of “ curiosities” 
for himself at home, practising stage-tricks 
and theatrical machinery,—to say nothing of 
getting into debt and matrimony before he 
was twenty,—raised in the well-ordered minds 
of dull contemporaries an antagonistic feeling, 
which alniost reached its acme when, with all 
his heart, he set to abusing Wyatt the De- 
stroyer, in language of the most vigorous order, 
as “the vile, cunning, rascally villain Wyatt,” 
that “ monster of architectural depravity.” We 
of these days can almost feel with the audacious 
youth, who used this language with regard 
toan eminently respectable gentleman of the 
highest professional standing, who was R.A. 
and what not else, but the epithets must have 
been dreadful to those who were heedless 
whether or not the man to whom they were 
applied shovelled cart-loads of stained glass into 
the ditch at Salisbury, shifted the monument 
of William-with-the-Long-Sword, wrecked the 
interior of the Cathedral with axe and hammer, 
razed the campanile, which was contemporary 
with the church, and while he displayed the 
crassitude of his ignorance in suiting Gothic 
works to principles which he fancied were 
classical, did more evil than the iconoclasts, 
and marred that which deans and chapters had 
spared. What was it to these easy-going gentle- 
men if the otherwise estimable Academician 
hacked the west front of Lichfield Cathedral, 
80 that stucco might stick on it, and masons 
worked out idiotic masks with the points of their 
trowels, or if he had turned Hereford inside 
out? His denouncer might at least have used 
decorous language. 

When Pugin became a Roman Catholic, 
the minds of his antagonists saw therein the 
natural climax to much they did not under- 
stand, and recognized the apparent outcome 
of a great deal they rightly blamed, and his 
friends lamented with sincerity. It is not in 
regard to this act alone, any more than as con- 
cerns his violence and whimsicalities, that we 
Must judge Pugin as apart from his architec- 
tural ability. He was not all the avid man his 
Passionate ways and incessant changes seemed 


XUM 


to indicate; his sensation-loving and insatiate 
nature found no repose even in a new reli- 
gion; he set to work at once to reform the 
ceremonies of his adopted faith, and did not 
scruple to apply to priests who sinned against 
archeology and art the same incisive language 
which fell blunted from the cassocks of Pro- 
testant deans and chapters of his father’s time, 
although it was by no means ineffectual with 
those of his own and our days. A very earnest 
and urgent nature, such as Pugin’s, satisfied 
itself only with authority for reform, and pro- 
ceeded logically, as well as artistically, to 
examine what had been done in his art of old. 
To this end were directed many books and 
passionate arguments, which, if they assumed 
too much for one sidé, and ignored many 
proper considerations, were right enough in 
the main, and of inestimable service to the 
progress of design among us. It is remark- 
able that the professors of his new faith 
seem to have telt but little gratitude to the 
serviceable and urgent convert, that his cathe- 
dral in St. George’s Fields, pitifully pared as 
it was in the first instance, remains to this 
day without progressing, and that the only 
memorial of the man emanated from his pro- 
fessional brethren, who are for the most part 
Protestants, and divided from the Church he 
would have served so well. 

As it is, this is a fairy book: a mine of infinite 
variety, of inexhaustible associations, precious 
not alone to the artist and architect, but to 
everybody. Does an architect wish to be 
reminded of the composition which some nook, 
or church and bridge, or wall and street, gate, 
river and high tower have made in Nuremberg, 
Cologne, Mayence, Augsburg, Ulm, Rouen, 
Lisieux, Chartres, Bayeux, or Coutances? would 
he revive his memory of general views in Avig- 
non, Brussels, Bruges, Mechlin, or Louvain, or 
traverse with the mind’s eye the once-seen per- 
spectives of Bologna, Florence, Milan, Antwerp, 
Courtray, Perugia, Lucca, Berne, and little 
towns which Art has consecrated in the memory ? 
if he does, as well may be, here is good chance 
of meeting with the very thing, drawn with 
extraordinary precision and fidelity to general 
character, depicted with apt artistic feeling for 
its beauty. On the other hand, does a student 
or a goldsmith wish to see a note or two, exqui- 
sitely reproduced, of some medizval treasure 
which, being hoarded in the vesture-chests of 
cathedrals, rarely sees the light, or is trebly 
locked up in the treasuries of churches and 
private collectors? here it is to hand. Does a 
worker in iron lack examples of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries? here are 
chiselled and hammered marvels of design from 
Nuremberg. Here are candelabra and cruci- 
fixes, hinges, brackets and little bits of lovely 
foliage to boot, drawn just as the skilful wish 
them to be, 2. ¢. not too elaborately, but with 
complete spirit, grace, curve and crispness of 
line. Here are mitres, crosiers, crooks, ewers, 
lecterns, censers, and morsels of pierced work 
such as would honour Mulciber himself; cusps, 
canopies from Cologne, chalices, reliquaries, 
monstrances, infinitely various in their forms 
and diverse in dates and origins; drinking 
vessels, bits of precious embroidery, railings, 
incised slabs and monumental brasses, memorial 
crosses of the “Eleanor” character; oriels, 
statues, gables, niches, pinnacles, tabernacles, 
doorways, fragments from pictures to show cos- 
tume, furniture or composition, and buildings 
drawn en masse. Here is, in fact, a gathering 
of such fascinating character as one might 
expect from Pugin’s hands when travelling in 
search of treasures, empowered to draw them 





with wonderful good fortune and guided by 





marvellous knowledge and almost perfect taste 
This is an Art-album of the most precious kind 
a book that will entrance ladies no less than 
it will delight students; a gift entitling the 
donor to perpetual remembrance. 

Here, for instance, is the Tower of St. Romain, 
at Rouen, the oldest part of which saw Hen 
the First of England, with his own hands, 
backwards from a window in the Tour de Rouen 
the rebel Conan. He took this wealthy citizen, 
then a prisoner, to the summit of the old tower, 
and from that altitude pointed out to him the: 
splendour of the prospect. ‘See, there is the 
Seine,” said the prince, “amply stocked with 
fish; there are the many barks which, laden 
with merchandise, come to the city of my 
ancestors, of which you desired possession ; there 
is the park with the deer that all of us love to 
hunt; there are the strong walls, the great 
houses, and the great churches dating from time 
I know not how long ago ; there are the people 
who walk in the crowded streets, all the heart 
of Normandy is there. Is not the sight a fine 
one?” So deadly bitter was the smile of Henry 
as he turned towards his companion when these 
words were said, that the poor wretch divined 
something of his purpose and his own fate in 
that triumphant sneer. “I beg for mercy, in the 
name of God,” he implored, clinging and turn- 
ing towards the lord. “I will give all my gold 
and silver, and all that my friends own, so that 
I may keep my life. I will be faithful through 
all the days that you spare to me, and never 
more rebel.” But Henry swore, “ By the soul 
of my mother, I will have no ransom from a 
traitor ; such a one shall die this instant.” Then 
Conan shrieked, “For the love of God, a 
moment for a confessor.” But Henry, wroth 
with the rebel and zealous for his dear brother 
Robert’s cause—for this took place in the days 
of the Courthose, who, by the way, had fled 
ignominiously from Rouen—at least, so says 
Henry’s panegyrist, Ordericus Vitalis, who, like 
the rest of the monks, would never forgive 
Robert for having declined the crown of Jeru- 
salem—seized Conan with both hands and 
dashed him backwards from the tower window ; 
he died before he reached the ground, and the 
place was afterwards known as “ Conan’s Leap.” 
It was in the fortress to which this tower 
belonged that a host of strange deeds were 
done: one of which disposed of Arthur of Brit- 
tany. 

Alongside the Tower of St. Romain, and re- 
peatedly sketched here, is the famous Tour de 
Beurre, or of Cardinal d’Amboise, the splendid” 
and unscrupulous minister who did a great 
deal, in a rococo fashion, for the cathedral, and 
amongst other things furnished an enormous 
bell to hang in the said tower; so much was 
thought of it that its successful casting affected 
the moulder to such an extent that he died of 
joy. Thus the story goes of the happy fate 
which procured him a grave in the nave of the 
cathedral. As a bell, however, Georges was a 
dreadful failure, and had to be satisfied with 
the reputation of being the biggest of his kind 
that had been hung in a tower. Its diameter 
was nearly eleven English feet; its voice was 
last heard at the entry of Louis the Sixteenth: 
into Rouen, in 1786; in the Revolution it was 
cast into cannon, and so got a voice by trans- 
formation; part of the metal was cast into 
medals, which are, we believe, not uncommon in 
cabinets. The Cardinals d’Amboise, uncle and 
nephew, are buried in the cathedral,—at least, 
their tombs, which were rifled in 1793, are 
there, as everybody knows; Pugin gives many 
capital sketches of the details of these famous 
works. Some of the minor fragments of draw- 
ings which accompany those, referred to the 
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tombs of the Cardinals d’Amboise, are, it strikes | vault beneath the choir. It would seem as if 


us, due to the neighbouring monument of the 
Seneschal, Louis de Brezé, Constable of Rouen, 
and husband of no less interesting a person 
than Diane de Poitiers, who swore to share the 
grave of the good man as she had shared his 
bed); but forgot to do so, and was buried at the 
Chateau d’Anet, which is twenty miles away, 
in-the country. Near this tomb stands that of 
another Seneschal of Normandy, the occu- 
s grandfather, Pierre de Brezé, Count of 
ulevrier, a noteworthy person of his day, 
as the folks of Sandwich thought when he 
stormed their town in August, 1457. Mon- 
strelet tells us all about this lord, who, by the 
way,'was killed at Montlhéry in 1465, and adds 
a grim story of his son, Jacques de Brezé, and 
the way in which he slew his wife, Charlotte of 
France, daughter of Agnes Sorel,—see ‘ Chro- 
nicles,’ June 18th, 1476. Louis the Eleventh, 
by way of fine for blood-guiltiness, took away 
certain estates from Jacques the Seneschal, 
which were restored by Henry the Second— 
the Henri of the beautiful Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois—to his grandson Louis the Seneschal, 
and thus occasioned much lifting of eye-brows 
and many shrugs and grins. 

Bruges, which is profusely illustrated here, 
is a city of old memories. Baldwin Bras de 
Fer, Forester of Flanders, ran away with 
Judith, daughter of Charles le Chauve, -of 
France, his suzerain, and kept in his castle 
there that too lively widow of Ethelwolf and 
Ethelbald, father and son, kings of East 
Anglia ; she was but twenty-two at the date of 
her third marriage, so we need not be severe 
upon the lady who taught Alfred his letters, if 
that'story be true. There was no end to the 
squabbles in her father’s court; the monks 
who surrounded him could not be expected to 
be tolerant of such a life as that into which the 
passion. of Ethelbald had almost forced her. 
Baldwin was big and brave, strong in the 
hand, able and willing to give her safety; her 
son married Alfred’s daughter, hence it would 
appear that even so respectable a court as that 
of the “father of his country” did not look 
severely upon Judith. Here, in St. Saviour’s, 
of which Pugin gives a charming interior sketch 
(436), there is a little chamber atthe west end, 
where, together with other treasures, they keep 
a leaden plate, avery poor thing to look at, but 
a relic of another princess who fled here under 
less happy auspices than Judith with the golden 
hair.. It came from the tomb of Gunhilda, 
daughter of Earl Godwin, sister of King Harold, 
who, after the battle of Hastings, fled with her 
mother, Githa, in Flemish ships, to Bruges, 
and spent the remaining ten years of her life in 
safety, leaving her jewels to the great church of 
St. Donat, in the city, where they remained for 
three hundred years, to be sold at last in time 
of famine. For seven hundred years her tomb 
remained unviolated, and the few pathetic 
words on the leaden plate were unread in the 
darkness of the grave; that grave, and the 
cloister which had sheltered it so long, even 
the great church itself to which they pertained, 
were wrecked in 1804 by the Revolutionists, 
who razed it to the ground as completely as if 
they had been servants of an Arabian caliph, 
appointed to let no stone stand on another. A 
statue of Van Eyck and a few trees occupy the 
site of one of the most interesting churches in 
Europe. 

The next drawing to that which represents 
the interior of St. Saviour’s Church, at Bruges, 
gives us a study of part of that of Notre Dame 
in the same.city, which contains the monuments 
of Charles the Bold and his gentle but hapless 
daughter Mary. The bones of these personages 
still lie, we are told, scattered about in the 


rest is at last due to the mere bones of Charles ; 
from the field of lost battle they were borne 
to St. George’s Church, at Nancy, thence to 
that of St. Donat here, and finally to that of 
St. Saviour, in 1558. His daughter Mary claims 
some respect. This princess left her crown to 
the Chapel of the Holy Blood, at Bruges, illus- 
trated in No. 444 of these sketches, where it 
still hangs before the high altar, and helps to 
keep her kindly memory alive. 

If we would leap across Europe and settle 
our attention on the grand churches of Florence, 
it may be by the aid of the drawings Pugin 
gave of the Baptistery of the Duomo at that 
place, which represent some of the details of 
the building and its decorations. Here are frag- 
ments of antiquity which were already old when 
Savonarola was burnt, arches that echoed to 
the tread of the horse of*Charles of Valois, 
ornaments that Dante might have put his hand 
upon. Here are brick mouldings from Milan, 
which deserve more study than is practicable 
with a drawing on so small a scale as that in 
use before us, and the curious staircase-turret 
in the Duomo that has seen so many changes ; 
there another shows the manner in which the 
balconies of that city were decorated in an- 
cient days, as they still are, by canopies and 
hanging strips of velvet and damasked stuffs 
of rich patterns; these balconies have seen 
Spaniards, French and Austrians flow in and 
out of the city as if the place belonged indif- 
ferently to whoever could hold it. Here is a 
sketch to show the arrangement of a door-bolt, 
which seems to have struck Pugin’s fancy, in 
the days gone by; there the canopy they put 
over the crucifix as it is borne in procession ; 
there, again, is one of the beautiful tombs which 
are placed on brackets on the walls of the 
Eremitani, Padua, and the seated effigy of a 
monk reading, beautifully wrought and almost 
as pathetic in sentiment as its execution is 
noble, Next comes to hand a set of tombs from 
Bologna, and then the vista of a street which 
rang to factious shouts so long that it might 
almost welcome a foreign master if he brought 
peace with power ; then the figure of an angel 
kneeling beneath a canopy, whose grace is such 
that onethinks peace should be forever all about 
him. Pugin has made notes on many of his 
sketches ; here he says that the details he pre- 
served for us are very English in character; 
although found in St. Anthony’s, at Padua, they 
are capital examples of Decorated work in this 
country. There is a compartment on a pulpit at 
Bésangon, of which he says it is “the only 
decent thing in the whole town”—a charac- 
teristic bit of censure. 

If we would recall Nuremberg, here is a set 
of capital studies of old houses in that won- 
derful old town. There stands St. Sebald’s 
Church, with its twin western towers that 
are fronted by houses with roofs of such 
strange pitch, furnished with fourfold ranges 
of dormers, or triple lines of lights in their 
gables, and having those gables standing at 
angles to each other, which are deliciously 
| independent. In this street one almost expects 
|to see Peter Visscher going to work; there 
| Albert Diirer might turn the corner, carrying 
| a resolute, noble face, not unmarked by domes- 
| tic influences of no very comfortable sort; the 
face would be somewhat altered since he ex- 
changed likenesses with Raphael; the two, as 
they paced Bologna together in 1506, might 
have examined those very details Pugin drew 
in the Place San Dominic, now before us in 
No. 335,—Raphael and Albert Diirer side by 
side in Bologna, or Diirer walking alone in 
Nuremberg, having his face up and his lips 
| Set well together, not pressed hard,—it is all 
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the same: fancy can call them before us thys 
Here is a noble piece of Visscher’s hammer 
or carving with the cold chisel out of iron, at 
Nuremberg; there a sketch of the beautify] 
chandelier by Q. Matsys, which hangs before 
the screen of St. Peter’s Church, Louvain, ang 
ironwork from the aumbry doors in the same 
church (No, 488). Pugin missed, or at any rate 
we have not here any sign of his having se 

a still finer example of the last-named kin 
which is in one of the chapels of St. Peter's 
Church ; he did not, it would appear, draw the 
superb tabernacle which stands to the right of 
the high altar, and was designed by Matthew 
de Layens, architect of the Town Hall at 
Louvain. 

There is one merit in these studies which 
we must not fail tocommend. Pugin, whenever 
an object, building, or morsel of detail, had 
beautiful qualities, did not slur over the 
additions of comparatively later date, but gave 
all together, such as we see in the drawing which 
is numbered 62, from Courtray, the bel 
where a less ancient spire surmounts the old 
tower. Near to this building stands the church 
which once held the trophies of the victory of 
the commoners of Flanders over the chivalry 
of France. When, on the 11th of July, 1302, 
the weavers, butchers and others, of Bru 
and Ghent, with their allies, defeated Count 
Robert of Artois, and inflicted a loss of nearly 
30,000 men, among whom were 700 knights, 
700 gilt spurs were hung from the roof of the 
church of Notre Dame. Long after, when the 
French in their turn defeated Van Artevelde 
at Mont d’Or, one of the first things they did 
was to take down the spurs and send them 
home; next they burned Courtray in a thorough 
manner. So Froissart tells us. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that a stricter 
classification of the materials in this book 
would make it more serviceable thanit is. The 
geographical distribution is by no means perfect; 
the spelling of the names of places in the 
appended list is sometimes incorrect ; the names 
ought to be placed beneath the sketches, so 
that the student need not be troubled to refer 
to a list at the end of the book. It is curious 
that the sort of confusion to which we thus 
refer should accompany the plainest statements 
which regard Pugin; thus, Mr.-Ferrey in his 
recently published ‘Recollections of Pugin) 
says his friend was born on the Ist of March, 
1812, at Store Street, Bedford Square, where 
his father then resided. If the Exhibition cata- 
logues of that period are to be believed, the 
elder Pugin lived then at No. 39, Keppel 
Street, and there, in all probability, our subject 
was born. 





All about Margate and Herne Bay; including 
Drapers’, St. Peters’, and Salmestone ; Chapel 
Bottom, Hengrove, Twenties, and Nash Court; 
Kingsgate and its Modern Antiques; Gar- 
linge, Dandelion, Birchington, and Quex; 
Reculver, Herne, Hampton, and Ford Palace; 
Whitstable and Canterbury. With Frontis- 
piece, Map, and Engravings. (Kent & Co.) 

“ Mareate,” with characteristic taste, says the 

author of this guide to a sea-port popular with 

Londoners of the humbler classes, “is altogether 

a pretty town, reminding you at first sight of 

Boulogne, and as full of bustle as the ladies’ 

dresses at present in fashion.” This. effort of 

wit may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
pleasantries, neither pungent nor refined, with 
which the writer seeks to entertain holiday- 
makers from Whitechapel and the Minories. 

That he underrates his special public we cannot 

venture to say: for the peculiar smartness of his 

tone justifies an opinion that he is quite at 
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home with those whom he wishes to amuse, and 
that in labouring for their approval he does well 
to draw largely from his evidently natural vein 
of facetiousness. The flaming cover, highly- 
coloured frontispiece, and many comic embel- 
lishments of the volume are quite in harmony 
with the spirit of its text. But though it is not 
in our power to speak highly of the author’s 
style, we can commend him for the industry 
with which he has gathered from handbooks, 
old and new, an abundance of gossip relating to 
Margate and its environs. Occasionally, how- 
ever, he makes statements that invite correction, 
and omits ana that would contribute to the end 
hehasin view. “Two centuries ago this popular, 
shrimp-abounding watering-place,” says the 
author, “was known by the name of Mere- 
gate, and ranked as the first town in the 
Island of Thanet.” To this remark it must 
be replied that “ Meregate” became an obsolete 
form of the name of the town at an earlier 
date than the compiler supposes. The name is 
spelt Mergate in accounts penned in the open- 
ing years of the seventeenth century: but two 
hundred years since it was pronounced as it is 
at the present time, and variously spelt in ac- 
cordance with its pronunciation,—Evelyn spell- 
ing it Margate, and Pepys spelling it in one 
place Margate and in another Margett. But 
to these two diarists and other writers of their 
period the compiler seems to have made no 
reference, although he professes to trace the 
social history of the town from an early date. 
Quoting largely from the Rev. John Lewis’s 
account of Margate, written in 1723, he notices 
the once famous beverage, known to Charles the 
Second’s thirsty subjects by the names of 
“Northdown Ale” and “Margate Ale,” of 
which drink Lewis says, “ About forty years 
ago, one Prince of this place drove a great trade 
here in brewing a particular sort of ale, which, 
from its being brewed at a place called North- 
down in this parish, went by the name of North- 
down Ale, and afterwards was called Margate 
Ale. But whether it’s owing to the art of brew- 
ing this liquor dying with the inventor of it, or 
the humour of the people altering to the liking 
the pale north-country ale better, the present 
brewers send little or none of what they call by 
the name of Margate ale, which is a great dis- 
advantage to their trade.” This was the beer 
which Evelyn calls “a certain heady ale”; and 
itis probable that its popularity with London 
beer-drinkers influenced the generation of 
brewers who fixed the immutable properties of 
“stout.” In his list of royal visitors to Margate 
the author notices the departure from that port 
for Holland of James the First’s daughter, 
Elizabeth: and he makes mention of William 
the Third’s visits to the place, but he says 
nothing of a royal arrival at Margate, thus 
mentioned by Pepys: “23rd Sept. 1660 (Lord’s 
Day). This afternoon, the King having news 
of the Princess being come to Margate, he and 
the Duke of York went down thither in barges 
to meet her.” In speaking of the arrival at 
Margate of the first steam-packet that made a 
voyage to the port from London the compiler, 
apparently mistaking the elder for the younger 
Brunel, says “ The first steam-packet that made 
the passage from London to Margate was named 
the Thames, and according to local historians, 
this interesting event came off in the year 
1815; but from a letter of Mr. Brunel’s it 
would appear to have occurred in the year pre- 
ceding. ... Many years afterwards, when this 
distinguished engineer was in the Isle of Thanet, 
laying out a plan for a railway to Ramsgate, he 
wrote from Margate to a friend as follows: ‘To 
day, by mere chance, I am at the York Hotel. 
It was at this same hotel that in 1814 I was 
tefused a bed because I came by steamer, and 


every one of the comers met with an unfriendly 
reception. If they knew at this moment that 
I came to carry off the cargoes of the steamers 
to Ramsgate, I might probably share the same 
fate.” ” The writer of the letter was not Brunel, 
the engineer of the Great Western Railway and 
builder of the Leviathan alias Great Eastern 
steam-vessel, but his father Str Mare Isambard 
Brunel. 








Contributions to Natural History, chiefly in 
relation to the Food of the People. By a 
Rural D.D. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Lixe Hamburgh sherry and some other things, 
this is not what it is called; it does not consist 
of contributions to natural science, but of con- 
tributions to the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture. A book on certain natural history books 
belongs to bibliography, and not to biology. 
Our “Rural D.D.,” moreover, scarcely makes 
up, by the merit of dealing sparingly in divinity, 
for the defect of not being particularly rural. 
The topics on which he touches, with a cer- 
tain ease and freshness, “chiefly relating to the 
food of the people,” are themes on which the 
public mind is at the present moment peculiarly 
sensitive; for, whilst the warmest and bright- 
est September any one remembers seems to have 
been addressing to us every morning the Greek 
salutation, “ Be cheerful ”—the newspapers, by 
equally regular warnings of dearth and scarcity, 
have been telling us to “be dismal.” Days 
of sunshine have been chequered by news of 
disease: disease menacing important points ex- 
tending over the whole world of life, from that 
perennial invalid, the potato, up through the 
poultry, the pig, the sheep, the cow and the ox, 
toman. Fish, fowl and flesh haveall become dear, 
and are becoming dearer, from disease and death. 
Everything which has life has also disease, for 
disease is the beginning of death in the indi- 
vidual forms of life. Biology in its relations 
to the food of the people must always therefore 
be the most important practical and interesting 
aspect of the twin sciences, Zoology and Botany. 
Silk and pearls, leeches and weather prognostics, 
are themes on which our author discourses 
learnedly, and his information will interest the 
curious on these topics; but his feet will be 
welcome under every man’s mahogany if he can 
tellus anything worth knowing respecting mush- 
rooms, oysters, mussels, herrings and salmon ; 
and as long as he is only half in earnest he 
may even recommend horseflesh as something 
better than juicy mutton and beefsteak. Hope 
and the “ Rural D.D.” may then tell as many 
flattering tales as they please in reference 
to the good dinners coming,—new dainties, 
Chinese lamb, and yams, kangaroo ham, Syrian 
pig, Canadian goose, counani, guan, curassoa, 
yak steaks, pintail and dusky ducks, Honduras 
turkey, and leporines. 

As for horse-eating, it is now a mere question 
of expense. Our excellent friend M. Isidore 
Geoffroy de St.-Hilaire was philanthropically in 
earnest when advocating horse-soup and roast 
horse ; but there was one question he never 
could satisfactorily answer—what would be the 
price ofa pound of horse steak ? Horserump steak 
would, indeed, be a dainty dish, but it would 
bea dainty dish to set before a king. If Count 
Lagrange were to invite the Emperor to dine on 
roast sirloin of Gladiateur, what would be the 
value of the joint per ounce? Healthy horses 
are too valuable to be eaten as food, unhealthy 
carcases ought not to be eaten ; the supply is 
therefore limited to horses killed by accidents 
or in battle. The carcases of such horses are 
most valuable, and ought not merely to be eaten 





as a treat by soldiers, but ought also to be pre- 
, served by all the best processes, including the 





one by which Liebig obtains his extract of 
meat. 

Horseflesh being out of reach, and the flesh 
of sheep and oxen becoming too dear, it may be 
well to remember that from his prehensile and 
masticating instruments it is evident man is 
not born to be a flesh-eating animal. He is car- 
nivorous, and indeed omnivorous, only because 
his brain enables him to be a cook. The hands 
and teeth of man seem to destine him to live 
on fruits and grains; and, indeed, fruits and 
grains supply most of the food of the greater 
number of the human family. The roast beef of 
Old England is honoured in song as the food 
which made the muscles which have won the 
victories of British arms all the world over, 
but very little roast beef has ever reached the 
tile-covered cottages or thatch-roofed cabins 
supplying the rank and file of British armies. 
The Scotchman’s oats, the Irishman’s potatoes, 
and the Englishman’s wheat are at best but 
seasoned with milk, meat, and bacon. The 
varieties of the human species could not easily 
be classified under any categories of flesh- or 
fish- eaters ; but, beginning with the cold and 
going to the hot countries, we might say, man- 
kind consisted of rye, barley, oat, wheat, chest- 
nut, maize, rice, breadtree, plantain, date and 
cocoa-eating races. And although man the species 
eats such vastly different animal and vegetable 
substances, a more astonishing illustration of 
prejudice is not to be found than the contempt 
with which every nation regards the food of 
every other nation. 

The Emperor of China, we are glad to learn, 
distributes annually a treatise in six volumes, 
which is entitled ‘The Anti-famine Herbal.’ 
If, however, the treatise recommends the eating 
of funguses, it is to be hoped he has also, like 
the Pope of Rome, provided inspectors of mush- 
rooms, for the fungi group furnish the most 
delicious and most dangerous of all kinds of 
food. Not many years ago, after having regaled 
himself often on several species of edible fungi, 
gathered in the fields and marshes, a philan- 
thropicfungologist of ouracquaintance, confident 
in the accuracy of his verbal descriptions, but 
forgetful how much education is needed to 
enable ordinary eyes to perceive botanical dis- 
tinctions, published an essay strongly recom- 
mending these vegetal beefsteaks, and ever 
since, as he confesses, he never reads of a mush- 
room poisoning without fearing that he may have 
had art and part in it. Fungi are more eaten 
by insects than by men ; and however nutritious 
and wholesome the species may be, if attacked 
by grubs, or if stale or bruised, the mushroom 
immediately becomes dangerous. A delicious 
kind of mushroom, a French naturalist info: ms 
us, is grown from heaps of old coffee-grounds. 

There is a “mission” ready for any philanthro- 
pist in the good work of diffusing a knowledge 
of the edible fungi, about the success of which 
there cannot be a doubt. But somehow or other 
enterprises sure to succeed seem less attractive 
than attempts to introduce novelties even of 
doubtful utility. More than thirty edible species 
of fungi grow abundantly in British woods and 
marshes ; andacertain benefit would be obtained 
by the practical fungologist who should brin 
them within the range of common cultivation, an 
make them all as well known as are the mush- 
room, truffle and morel. But instead of such 
sure and useful labours, there is something more 
pleasing to the savants in attempts to naturalize 
in our ponds a new fish like the Silurus glanis, 
The purification of the Thames, again, is the 
right thing to aim at, on many grounds; but 
the rejoicing over the capture of a single salmon 
in the metropolitan river must be sobered by 
the reflection that the flavour of salmon is pro- 
portionally fine or foul according to the purity 
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of the water in which they live. Commenting 
on the project of bringing back salmon to the 
Thames, the “Rural D.D.” asks “whether when 
brought back they would be edible?” The tes- 
timony of the Mayor of Gloucester is cited to 

rove that the refuse from creosote-works made | 
Severn salmon “taste very much of creosote 
when we did getonefordinner”; and in reference 
to tarred salmon the confession of a fishmonger 
is quoted: “1 tasted the tar itself throughout 
the fish from head to tail. There was no mistake 
about it; it was like tar itself.” 

Like most embryologists, the “ Rural D.D.” 
insists much on the protection needful for 
the eggs of the animals we wish to rear. Rats, 
ducks and swans are great devourers of the 
spawn of river fish. Mr. Milbourne, the Thames 
water-bailiff, speaking of swans says, ‘ Lord 
‘bless you, Sir! they not only eat the spawn, 
but they eat nearly all of it. The number of 
swans already between Walton and Staines is 
‘beyond belief. They swarm there; and if they’re 
to be allowed to breed, we shall have such a 
mass of swans that the river will be regularly 
smothered with them. Suppose they do not 
know where nor how to find the spawn? Gam- 
mon! Don’t a donkey know where to look for 
thistles? and don’t I know where beefsteaks 
grow?” Two hundred swans, according to a 
calculation of Mr. Francis, devour in a single 
fortnight trout spawn containing one hundred 
and forty millions of eggs! Certainly this is an 
enormous price to pay for the pleasure of seeing 
swans floating double, swan and shadow! Fish- | 
growers after this can scarcely be blamed for 
pronouncing sentences of death against swans, 
which henceforth as the real culprits must pay | 
the penalty; and the water-ouzel, hitherto shot 
as an enemy of the fish spawn, must be cherished | 
as a friend, for the ouzel catches the insects | 
which feed on the spawn. 

There has been an immense waste of oyster 
Spawn going on for years as well as of other | 
precious ova; and Prof. Coste, whose studies | 
as an embryologist impressed his mind with this | 
fact, has been a benefactor to mankind by | 
calling attention to it. Beyond this lesson— | 
the great one, indeed, which in the present day | 
physiology is teaching to industry—English 
oyster-growers have, we suspect, nothing to 
learn from their French emulators. The vul- | 
garization of oysters in Paris has been one of 
the labours of the Third Napoleon. Remem- 
bering what prominent features oysters, whelks, 
and periwinkles are of the food of the Londoner, 
the returned Bonapartists, grateful, let us hope, 
for many a pleasant if frugal meal in the evil 
days of exile, ordered small hampers of oysters, 
wrapped in straw, to be regularly distributed 
among the wine-shops of the French metro- 
polis. Ignorant of the art of opening them 
by cutting the abductor muscle, the wine-shop | 
keepers opened them by cutting the hinge; and | 
never having heard of fattening them in salt- 
water and oatmeal, the oysters were exposed | 
in the sun in their straw hampers, and great | 
stones were laid upon them to prevent their 
gaping like ignorant rustics! Londoners have 
already learnt from Parisians to enjoy chest- 
nuts roasted at the corners of the streets, but 
Parisians, we fear, have been much slower in 
learning to eat periwinkles, whelks and oysters. 
They have yet to learn how to prepare delicious 
natives for wealthy tables. The French have, 
indeed, allowed sponges and worms, with reck- 
less dredgers, to destroy several of their most 
valuable oyster-banks. In the Bay of St. Brieuc, 
for example, 15 oyster-banks gave employment 
to 1,400 men, manning 200 boats; and the 
destruction of the oyster-banks reduced the 
numbers of the men to 300 and of the boats to 











of the spawn. An oyster, he said, produce 

2,000,000 of eggs, which rise up like clouds of 
dust; and if this seed is protected, oysters will 
cover every rock from Dieppe to Havre, from 
Havre to Cherbourg, and from Cherbourg to 
Rochelle. The Emperor adopting the sugges- 
tions of the embryologist, old oyster-shells were 
laid down upon the exhausted banks; the 
gravid oysters were then deposited, and long 
lines of hurdles, made of twigs with their bark 
on, were ranged and fastened, floating just above 
the oysters to catch the spawn clouds. And 
then, six months having hardly elapsed, the 
breeding oysters, the oyster-shells, and even the 
strand itself, were found covered with oyster- 
lings !— 

‘Never (exclaims M. Coste, in a Report to the 
Emperor) did Cancale and Granville, at the time 
of their highest prosperity, exhibit such a spectacle 
of productiveness. Every part of the hurdles is 
loaded with clusters of oysters in such profusion 
as to resemble the trees of our orchards, when in 
spring their branches are covered with a profusion 
of blossom. They should be termed actual petri- 
factions. Seeing is necessary to believing such 
wonders. I have sent to your Majesty one of these 
apparatus for collecting seed, in order that with 
your own eyes you may judge of the riches of these 
hurdles. The young oysters which cover them 
are already of the size of from two to three centi- 
mttres. These, then, are fruits which only require 
eighteen months in order to ripen into an immense 
harvest. There are even 20,000 in a single hurdle, 


| which occupies not more space in the water than 


is occupied by a stalk of corn in a field. Now, 
20,000 edible oysters are worth 400 francs; their 
current price, when bought on the spot, being 
20 francs per 1,000. The revenue from this species 
of industry will consequently be inexhaustible; for 
we can submerge as many seed-collecting apparatus 
as we choose, and each adult, forming part of the 
deposit, produces at least 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
of embryos. The Bay of St. Brieuc will thus 
become an actual granary of abundance if, by the 
union of the banks already created, we convert the 
whole of it into a vast field of production.” 


French savants are proverbially sanguine; but 
there can scarcely be a doubt of the success of 
precautions for the preservation of spawn. Care 
of this kind always pays. The French process 
of greening oysters is little known in England, 
and the testimonies of the few Englishmen 
who have eaten greened oysters are not in 
their favour. Quality, however, is an important 
consideration in reference to oysters, for one 
“native” commands the price of four “com- 
mons” or “barleys” in Billingsgate Market ; 
and quality depends on culture. If the price 
of “commons” and “ barleys” be 10s. a bushel, 
the price of natives will be 40s. or two guineas. 
In addition to protecting the spawn, improving 
the quality, and destroying the enemies of the 
oysters, there is a question which is well worthy 
of the attention of the gentlemen who occupy 
themselves with the naturalization of new 
species—Can the Virginian oyster be accli- 
matized upon the southern coasts of England or 
Ireland? 





ee 
the local parliaments that greatly control th 
action of metropolitan parishes. Somewhep 
within the limits of that aggregation of citi 
boroughs, and suburban neighbourhoods ty 
which country cousins apply the name Londo 
the influential person of whom we are thinkj 
owns three or four blocks of houses in gp 
undrained yard, and the dwellings standing ip 
certain alleys that lead from adjacent streets 
into this yard. The domestic arrangements of 
the “ property” differ widely from those of mor 
favoured spots. Holding sanitary reformers jn 
contempt, it muddles on from year to year 
without drains, without a supply of water, 
without any of the means requisite for the pre. 
servation of health and decency. When a sharp 
wind is screaming in the adjacent streets scarce 
a single breath of it strays up the alleys to 
disturb the fetid vapours of the yard. From 
the two narrow, tortuous passages daylight is 
permanently excluded; and in the brightest 
time of midsummer the sun’s rays do not rest 
upon the filthy kennel of the yard for more than 
an hour or so during each day. Generations 
have entered the world and perished since “ the 
property” smelt a pot of paint or was tickled 
by the brush of a lime-washer. Who lives in 
this agreeable retreat? Thieves, felons avoid- 
ing the police, outcasts? By no means. The 
“property” is tenanted by industrious workmen 
and their families,—by people who have nothing 
in common with the criminal classes. Lying ina 
quarter of the town where the demand for labour 
is considerable and domestic accommodation for 
labourers is small, it is populous with artisans, 
charwomen, and “hands” who are glad to pay 
high rents for rooms which enable them to 
“live near their work,”—and to die near it also, 
Some three years since typhus fever appeared 
in the yard,—a workman, the father of three 
young children and the husband of a sickly 
wife, being the first victim. This case attracted 
the notice of the parish officers, who were 
required to move a destitute woman and three 
children to the workhouse; it moreover came 
to the notice of the officer of health, who forth- 
with showed the owner that unless he purified 
his property it would become a sink of disease, 
The owner promised to think about it and do 
something—by-and-by. To a request that he 
would lime-wash the room in which the death 
had occurred, he also answered that he would 
—think about it and do something by-and-by. 
Unfortunately, before the owner had done any- 
thing,—before the typhus-struck family had 
been for three days removed to the workhouse, 
where they sowed the seeds of a rare typhus 
harvest,—a new lot of tenants, a mechanic and 
his family fresh up from the country, entered 
the infected lodgings, and hung their clothes 
upon the walls recently covered with morbific 





particles. Is it matter for surprise that before 
| six more weeks had elapsed this mechanic fresh 
|up from the country died like the previous 
| occupant of the quarters? Again the owner 
was implored to lime-wash and drain; and 
again he promised to think about it and do 
something—by-and-by. The officer of health 





London Vestries and their Sanitary Work: Are| was a true prophet; the disease having found 
they willing and able to do it? And may they | such eligible quarters for its destructive work 


be trusted in the face of a severe Epidemic? | has remained there until the present time. For 
Being a Speech delivered August 8th, 1865, | three years it has been in the yard and alleys, 


at a Meeting of the Vestry of St. George-the- 
Martyr, Southwark. By W. Rendle. (Churchill 
& Sons.) 


prosperous and influential persons, who, though 
they cannot be said to form a distinct social 





20. M. Coste then interfered for the protection 





, 


| . . 
| and it is as active there now as ever. Of those 


| yard or in hospitals,—thirty persons who, 
| the “ property’ 

















who in that space of time caught typhus in 
“the property,” many recovered after their re- 
Wirnovt warmth or any touch of exaggeration, | moval to places where they planted the disease 
let us state the case against a prosperous and | from which it has been their good fortune to 
influential representative of several equally | escape; but thirty persons died either in the 


been cleansed and drained, 
“ class,” are sufficiently numerous and combined | might be enjoying life and doing valuable work 
to form an important and dangerous “party” in| at the present time. If the cost to which the 
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country has already been put by the doings of 

hus in this single patch of leasehold estate 
were added to the cost which the country will 
probably endure in dealing with the consequences 
‘of those same doings, the sum total of the bill 
would infuriate reluctant ratepayers. But let 
us fix our attention on one part of the evil done, 
—the death of thirty human creatures. Let no 
one blink the fact that those thirty people were 
killed needlessly, that the price of each life was 
about 15/., that they were poisoned and sent 
to the next world by a prosperous man, who, 
though he was thoroughly aware of the conse- 
quences of his parsimony, allowed things, and 
typhus amongst them, to take their own course, 
when he should have spent four or five hun- 
dred pounds on his “property.” In fairness to 
this person, who is ready to kill his fellow- 
creatures at 15]. a head, we should say that he 
expresses great concern for the late lamentable 
occurrences on his little estate, and declares his 
firm intention—to think about it and do some- 
thing by-and-by. 

Instead of stigmatizing this influential person 
with an ugly name, let us ask how the world 
treats him. The law deals sharply with butchers 
who sell impure meat. The baker who should 
for a consideration put arsenic in loaves offered 
to the public would soon suffer condign pun- 
‘ishment. Not much would be given for the 
reputation and life of a wine-merchant who 
should deliberately season his old port with 
antimony. But how does society treat the 
wholesale lodging-house keeper who wittingly 
a his customers with fatally poisoned 
lodgings ? Is he branded an enemy of the race, 
and rewarded with the halter or the cat? Far 
from it. Society delights to honour him, to 
place him in office, to clothe him with power 
whereby he can increase the virulence of the 
poisons in which he deals, and can support his 
friends who, in spite of clamour, are drawing 
fine incomes from capital invested in low house- 
og Society says to him, “You, Sir, 

ow so well how greatly the poor districts of 
your parish need drainage and purification, 
we therefore empower you to obstruct every 
measure that aims at the sanitary improvement 
of those districts. Having a vested interest in 
the most pestiferous house-property of your 
neighbourhood, you are by us, your admirers, 
exalted to the high office of vestryman of your 
parish, in order that you may do your utmost 
to raise the mortality of your district and the 
balance at your banker’s. You will meet with 
some annoyance from a few officious vestrymen 
who persist in talking about their duty to the 
public; but by combining with those of your 

rochial chamber who either, like yourself, 

ve vested interests in ill-drained streets or 
are constitutionally adverse to all measures for 
improvement, you will contrive to render such 
agitators powerless. Should your officer of 
health show an inclination to be busy, you 
must pooh-pooh his reports and laugh at his 
fears; should he manifest a malignant deter- 
mination to do his duty like an honest man, 
you must effect a reduction in his salary. If this 
treatment should not render him respectful to 
your ‘vestried’ interests, you must goad and 
insult him into throwing up his post, or even 
induce your fellow-vestrymen to request him 
to retire from office.” 

It is needless to say that the foregoing pic- 
ture does not point at any single person, public 
or private, but is directed at a system fruitful 
of sorrow and humiliation. In their sanitary 
work the London vestries have, upan the whole, 
broken down deplorably ; and the sooner they 
are deprived of their powers for insanitary 
mischief the better for the public. Local con- 
trol in such matters would be well enough, if 





the local boards were invariably composed of 
the most intelligent, benevolent, and high- 

rincipled parishioners. But unfortunately the 
est men of a London parish—gentlemen of en- 
lightenment, independence, and morality—sel- 
dom trouble themselves about “parish matters”; 
and consequently, an average vestry is com- 
posed for the most part of persons who are unfit 
for the really important work which at the pre- 
sent time devolves upon men in their official 
position. Amongst our existing metropolitan 
vestrymen there are many gentlemen of whom 
it would be altogether unjust to speak with 
disrespect ; but the vestries comprise also many 
supine and listless members, who by defect of 
natural shrewdness, as well as by defect of edu- 
cation, are unable to discharge the functions 
imposed upon them. Moreover, it is notorious 
that the vestries comprise persons who sys- 
tematically, and in many cases successfully, 
thwart the endeavours of those fellow-vestry- 
men who are labouring in the right direction. 
By acting on the indolence of supine and the 
prejudices of thoughtless members, these ener- 
getic opponents of reform contrive to defeat 
vestrymen of the better sort. Hence it arises 
that instead of doing their appointed sanitary 
work, the London vestries are too often found 
in open opposition to the measures which they 
have been empowered to carry out. 

At the present time, when public attention 
has been especially called to the subject of this 
article, readers should glance at Mr. Rendle’s 
address. As a late officer of health who has 
experienced acrimonious opposition from a 
section of a London vestry, and as a tho- 
roughly enlightened advocate of sanitary re- 
form, he is a witness of mark. His pamphlet 
contains a letter from Mr. Horace Jeaffreson, 
who, writing from the London Fever Hospital, 
says—“ If infected houses were scrubbed and 
limewashed from top to bottom, and kept 
empty afterwards for not less than ten days 
only, there is no doubt that they would be- 
come safe habitations, if decent sanitary regu- 
lations were subsequently enforced. Sanitary 
inspectors should keep a close watch over the 
books which show the localities from whence 
fever cases are removed here, and on the occur- 
rence of even one case have the spot thoroughly 
investigated, and, if necessary, emptied, re- 
paired, and cleansed. By such means I have 
not a doubt that at least 50 per cent. of the 
typhus cases and typhus mortality might be 
prevented. The spots in London from which 


patients are sent here are so limited in area, | 


though widely yet not diffusely spread, that I 
have perfect confidence that fairly energetic 
sanitary measures would be fully competent to 
meet the main evil.” Let owners of “low house- 
property” bear these words in mind. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Oswald Hastings ; or, the Adventures of a Queen’s 
Aide-de-Camp. By Capt. W. W. Knollys, 
93rd Sutherland Highlanders. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Tue lightness which was the most agreeable 

quality of ‘Misses and Matrimony’ re-appears 

in this brisk, rattling, go-a-head story of military 
life and success, by a writer who has personally 
seen much of that about which he writes, and 
can, moreover, write well about that which he 
has personally seen. The hero, who gives the 
book its name, reminds us of the lucky, hand- 
some, fearless, all-conquering heroes who, in 
the novels of a past period, used to break 
their necks without killing themselves, and 
spring from indigence to wealth and from 
obscurity to renown in a fashion calculated to 
inspire the most despondent of penniless out- 








casts with fresh hope and confidence. Like 
those brilliant impersonations of good fortune, 
on whom romantic literature has turned its 
back in these later years, Oswald Hastings wins 
whatever he sighs for, thrashes whomsoever 
he fights, and after passing through a series 
of astounding adventures, thrilling perils, and 
intoxicating triumphs, marries his first love at 
the end of the third volume, and, without havin 
lost aught of his good looks, high spirits, oat 
sound digestion, retires to a fine estate and an 
idolizing tenantry. This is the man every one 
would like to know; and, so cleverly is he in- 
troduced in these pages, he may be thoroughly 
known byall readers who can honestly surrender 
themselves to the illusions of a novel, and can 
refrain from measuring every incident of its 
chapters by the inch-rule of prosaic experience. 
Never breathed a more generous, superb, mus- 
cular fellow. Perfect in sword-exercise, fatally 
certain with the revolver, sure in the saddle, 
bewitching as sweet music in the ball-room, 
terrible in the field of battle, he slays whom he 
wills to slay, and fascinates all whom he cares 
to make his own. The list of his gallant deeds 
comprises heroism enough for a score of heroes. 
Wherever he goes he rescues an unfortunate 
person from imminent death. Now he saves a 
young lady from the envenomed fangs of a mad 
dog; a brief interval of time, and having taken 
a header from a troop-ship into the yeasty sea, 
he preserves a comrade’s infant from a watery 
grave; anon, he bears away the fairest and 
loveliest of her sex from a host of infuriated 
Kaffirs. Wherever virtue needs a defender, the 
irrepressible Oswald leaps upon the scene, and 
strikes out with a precision that, in three 
minutes, would take daylight from the eyes of 
the Benicia Boy. The number of cases where 
he floors an opponent by a well-directed left- 
hander is matter for conjecture rather than exact 
calculation; and even more marvellous than 
the frequency of his valorous exploits is the 
good fortune which invariably brings him to 
the fray at the exact moment when he is most 
needed. When the two garotters seize an old 
gentleman in a corner of Berkeley Square, 
of course Oswald comes to the rescue with his 
usual success. Having felled one of the assail- 
ants by a blow, he grapples with the other 
ruffian. “Oswald,” continues the historian of 
the encounter, “had been brought up in a 
county where wrestling was much cultivated, 
and his knowledge of the art proved useful to 
him on the present occasion. Dizzy as he was 
from the blow on his head, he instinctively 
put his science into practice, and, after a sharp 
tussle, brought his adversary heavily to the 
ground. Kneeling on his chest, with both his 
hands on the robber’s throat, he threatened to 
strangle him if he ventured to move, and shouted 
loudly for assistance. His cries soon brought 
a policeman and one or two gentlemen to the 
spot, and the two ruffians were at once seized.” 
It is almost needless to observe that the old 
gentleman who is thus snatched from the jaws 
of death soon falls a victim to influenza, and 
leaves a will whereby Oswald steps into six 
thousand a year. 

It may not, however, be supposed that this 
luckiest of heroes meets with no reverses. He 
endures mishaps; but his discomforts never 
grow into calamities. From every embarrass- 
ment into which he falls a kind fate speedily 
frees him. Thus, when he has had the impru- 
dence to marry a woman without having learnt 
to love her thoroughly, she has the good 
sense and taste to die at the first convenient 
opportunity, leaving him at liberty to make a 
happier choice. Again, his passion for Haidee, 
the fairest Peri of the wealthy Osman’s harem, 
is disastrous, for Haidee’s husband sews her up 
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in a sack and throws her into the Bosphorus ; 
but Oswald contrives to escape from Osman’s 
burning house, and subsequently reaps a rich 
harvest of promotion and glory in the Crimean 
war. 

At the end of the story matter-of-fact readers 
will ask themselves how much resemblance to 
the possibilities and probabilities of real life 
there is in the imaginary experiences of a hero 
who, having enlisted as a private in a marching 
regiment, rises in the course of a few years to 
be a colonel and C.B. But whilst the tale is 
being read no one will care to pause in the 
brisk current of desperate perils, narrow escapes, 
and exciting adventures, and ask common sense 
to say where the author is at fault. Whilst it 
is under perusal. the narrative takes possession 
of the reader; and after perusal it seems to say, 
“Now make no small objections; you have been 
amused, and therefore be grateful.” Here and 
there the book contains some powerful writing. 
For instance, the chapters on the Crimean war, 
and the account of Oswald’s escape from the 
Kaffirs with the girl who becomes his first wife, 
are very good. In all places where it raises 
questions relating to military life the tone of the 
book is excellent. With young soldiers ‘Oswald 
Hastings’ will be popular, and it will be heard 
of in drawing-rooms. 


Miss Forrester: a Novel. By Mrs. Edwards. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

THERE is a low condition of moral health 
which will readily develope into specific vices. 
The female writers of fiction of the present day 
are, with few exceptions, doing their utmost to 
bring about this state of things. There may 
not, in their books, be any one scene or inci- 
dent that transgresses the bounds of conven- 
tional decorum, but there is a total absence of 
all noble and heroic element. In these novels 
women recognize a startling amount of badness 
and baseness, not as evil to be hated and pro- 
tested against, but with quiet, callous uncon- 
sciousness of what is right and what is wrong. 
The low tone of morality in novels re-acts upon 
the readers, tends to weaken their judgment 
and to obscure the light of conscience within 
them. Ideality seems to have perished out of 
the modern novel, and it has given place to an 
all-pervading subtle sensuality. In the descrip- 
tions of persons and their qualities, of scenes 
and incidents, it is sought to produce the 
sensation of strong feeling and emotion by sug- 
gestive epithets, which serve the purpose of 
thought, or save the need to call things by their 
right names. The luxurious surroundings, the 
dress, the decorations of the rooms and persons 
of the heroes and heroines are dwelt upon with 
minuteness and at length; at every turn some 
personal charm or gesture is introduced, whilst 
the colour of a curtain in the background, or 
the fold of a mantle, is put in to mitigate the 
wickedness of a word or a deed. Golden hair is 
become as plentiful in the modern female novel, 
as if some new gold-field had been discovered 
and thrown open; it is introduced on all occa- 
sions, and serves every purpose that the “soul 
looking from the eyes” used to do in former 
days. It moves to love; it averts wrath; it 
atones for sins of all kinds; and the escape of 
a golden tress, with sunbeams in it, at some 
moment of supreme wickedness, is used as an 
extenuating circumstance,—or at least it is 
waved before the reader to bewilder his judg- 
ment. The prattle about “golden locks,” and 
“yellow hair looking like floss silk,” almost 
makes us hate that beautiful tint, as Peggy 
hated the smell of roses. We would sooner 
read of silver-grey hair, for we might hope to 
find some wisdom along with it; or at least a 
small amount of coummon sense. 





The author of the series of novels beginning 
with ‘The Morals of May Fair, and of which 
‘Miss Forrester’ is the latest, is guilty in 
an eminent degree of the faults we have 
alluded to. Mrs. Edwards, who now gives her 
name for the first time, has written novels of 
great ability, but all distinguished by the 
absence of ordinary moral sensibility. ‘ Miss 
Forrester’ is a very exciting story; it is well 
told, and that disguises its absolute absurdity; 
but it is bad with the badness of utter immo- 
rality, with the all-pervading influence of— 
yellow hair!—the one redeeming personality of 
the heroine. The motto affixed to the book 
enters the plea of fatalism on her behalf; it is 
taken from ‘Esmond, and is to the effect, 
“that the leopard follows her nature as the 
lamb does, and acts after leopard law, and can 
neither help her beauty nor her courage nor 
her cruelty.” This was never intended by its 
author as a serious apology; at any rate, it only 
holds good for the leopard. Human beings, 
who are endowed with “a reasonable soul,” 
come under quite other laws than the leopard’s. 
To appeal to the propriety of the natures 
appointed to wild beasts as an excuse for men 
and women, is a piece of foolish and wilful 
sophistry. But now for the amiable leopardess. 
Miss Forrester is the hired companion of a 
whimsical old lady, who has made her life such 
a burden that,when her patroness falls ill, Miss 
Forrester, to all outward seeming, nurses her 
like a daughter, whilst, in reality, she allows 
her to die, gradually starved to death; but, 
then, the young woman herself had a perfect 
figure, “ unwhaleboned, untrammelled,”—“ her 
foot was a model, arched, small, and singularly 
full of character in its short elastic tread.” 
“You never tired of looking at Honoria Forres- 
ter’s face ; every day you got to learn something 
that charmed you afresh, either in its features 
or expression. A complexion of delicate pink 
and white, perfect small square teeth, firm red 
lips, and hair, not very profuse in quantity, 
but exquisitely fine, and yellow as fresh spun 
silk ;’ her eyes had an expression that by turns 
repulsed or fascinated you at will. Added to 
all this, Miss Forrester was an adept in the art 
of embellishing Nature; “she gloried in putting 
the last cunning touch that transformed her 
face from mere commonplace beauty into irre- 
sistible piquancy, and a freshness more natural 
than Nature itself” “Sleep and digestion 
never forsook Honoria Forrester under any 
crisis of her life. Had they done so,” says the 
author, “she had probably been a_ better 
woman, so indissolubly connected is dyspepsia 
with our sense of right and wrong.” 

Such is the heroine; but we complain 
that, armed with these irresistible attrac- 
tions, with powers of mind to correspond, and 
entirely delivered from even the rudiments of 
a conscience, she achieves so little, and that 
so incompletely. Miss Forrester desires, above 
all things, to become—respectable! Her antece- 
dents are left in shadow, but one would have 
thought that she might have made a good mar- 
riage without so much elaborate effort. She 
had come to Mrs. Forsyth with seven years’ 
character from a ladies’ school, where she had 
been French teacher,—at least, so say her testi- 
monials ; but her private trunks are filled with 
bouquets and testimonials of quite another 
kind. She has evidently at one ‘time been a 
dancer on the French stage; she is, when the 
tale opens, in the hope of making a good 
marriage with an English gentleman who has 
frequented Mrs. Forsyth’s house, and who 
admires her, but has no matrimonial intentions 
at all. The story turns upon the trial of strength 
between them: Honoria Forrester intends to 
marry Henry Bryanstone, whilst Henry Bryan- 


‘ 





stone does not intend to marry her or any one 
else. He is a well-described character, but with 
the low moral tone predominating, which the 
author seems to consider indicative of he 
knowledge of human nature. An unheal 
atmosphere pervades the wholestory, and makes 
it at once unnatural and unpleasant; there jg 
not one hearty human element in it. The people 
who are intended to represent the ordin 
men and women of every day are no better 
than .Honoria Forrester—they are only less 
clever; and when the reader sees how se 
mean, ungenerous and worthless they all are, 
his sympathy goes with Miss Forrester in her 
battle against them; none of them excites the 
least interest except one little girl, who falls in 
love of her own accord with Henry Bryanstone, 
Miss Forrester finds difficulties; she has been 
too well known in her former career, though 
it does not seem to have been very successful; 
old and unprofitable lovers are continually 
cropping up and needing money. Her old 
patroness, Mrs. Forsyth, left her a leg 
of 2,0001., and with this for a foundation she 
might have done better than she did. A man 
named Lumley, who hates Henry Bryanstone, 
recognizes Honoria as having been a decoy at 
the gambling-table in Homburg, and he joins 
his revenge to her schemes; they play into 
each other’s hands, and after one or two failures 
Honoria barely succeeds, and becomes by stra 
tagem the wife of Henry Bryanstone quite 
against his wish ;—but he promises when drunk, 
and keeps his word when sober. There is a great 
lack of skill in the management of the second 
portion of the story. The author does not keep 
her grasp upon the incidents, and the outline of 
the design becomes blurred and indistinct. The 
character of Honoria is not well sustained ; she 
loses her talent, and bores her husband by her 
want of intelligence, though her yellow hair 
still comes into play. He suspects that she has 
given him a false account of herself, and he 
takes elaborate pains to trace her antecedents, 
Honoria tries to baffle him, but she is harassed 
and hampered by former associates, especially 
by one whom she has duped into a marriage 
with another woman, and betrayed to the police 
afterwards; but the author has evidently not 
clearly determined what Honoria’s real history 
was to be, and cannot, therefore, tell it clearly 
to the reader. A grand catastrophe makes an 
end of Honoria and her yellow hair together, 
with all those who could tell anything to her dis- 
honour. Henry Bryanstone marries the faithful 
Nelly, but as in the course of things he has 
got severely wounded in a duel, his happiness 
does not promise to last long. The tale of 
‘Miss Forrester’ is unhealthy; it has not the 
excuse of being a study of morbid anatomy of 
human nature, for the characters are utterly 
unreal. Mrs. Edwards is not true to herself 
nor to the talents intrusted to her: in writing 
such novels as ‘Miss Forrester’ she is employing 
them to do mischief to the utmost of her 
power. 





Joseph, Charles and Horace Vernet—{ Joseph, 
Carle et Horace Vernet: Correspondance et 
Biographies, par Amédée Durande}]. (Paris, 
Hetzel; London, Jeffs.) 

[Second Notice.] 
WHEN genius, vivacity of temperament, strong 
affections, good health, and common sense are 
united in the person of one individual, as they 
were in Horace Vernet, the result can hardly 
be other than success and happiness. ‘The story 
of his life, then, is one singularly pleasant to 
follow—to be read with scarcely a passing 
heartache. The only circumstance which can 
be named as a trial (at least till Time wrought 
his inevitable work by thinning as bright. 
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arcle as ever made a famous man’s home happy) 
was the state of aberration in which the last 

of Charles Vernet’s life passed—as we 
mentioned in our former notice of M. Durande’s 
charming volume. 

Of the three distinguished men of the name, 
this Charles seems to have been the most unequal 
and difficult, it may be said, of character. Then 
his lot was cast in the troubled times of the 
Revolution and the Empire—a-period in no 

ect favourable for the training of a man 
who was neither to be a politician nora soldier. 

M. Durande’s memoir informs us that the 

eneral education of Horace was neglected. 
He regrets this himself in one of those warm- 
hearted and delightful letters which give con- 
tradiction to his modest plea of incompetence 
with the pen. Even as an artist, though he 
showed signs of precocious genius, as Joseph 
and Charles had done before him, he was irre- 
gularly trained, and began to make his pictures, 
says his biographer, “much as an apple-tree 
produces apples”; when he was twelve years 
of age selling his drawings for twelve francs a 

iece. He was destined by his father to be an 
engraver ; but presently took the matter into 
his own hands, and having made a love-match 
with an amiable girl, Louise Pujol, started in 
the battle of life with forty sous in his pocket. 
He died the possessor of a vast fortune.— 

His studio in the Rue des Martyrs was a verit- 
able curiosity. He has preserved the physiognomy 
of it in a picture, which the engraver has popular- 
ized. One would never have thought that the 
people found there were assembled to do work. 
Horace Vernet, with his cigarette in his mouth 
and his palette in hand, was fencing with an old 
officer of the Empire, M. Ledieu, now the director 
of the Mont de Piété. M. Amédée Beauplan was 
playing on the piano, M. Eugtne Lami was blow- 
ing a trumpet, and, by his side, M. Montcarville 
was beating a big drum. Then there was a group 
of talkers ; General Boyer, M. de Lionne, Baron 
Athalin, M. de Lariboissitre, the famous engraver 
Jazet, M. Couturier de Sainte-Claire, Colonel Bro, 
and the two brothers of Madame Vernet—the 
MM. Pujol. Ladurner was walking about with 
an ape on his shoulder; M. Guyot; while turning 
over an album, was teazing a bull-dog; a horse 
called the Regent, which had been given by the 
Duke of Orleans to Horace Vernet, served for 
model. [The studio, it is explained in a note, was 
on the ez-de-chaussée.| Colonel Langlois, in his 
police uniform, wass reading the paper, already 
dreaming of the magnificent panoramas he has 
since shown us; Dr. Hérault was examining a 
skull. in his hand; M. Duchesne was practising 
with the foils; two painters, MM. Montfort and 
Lehoux, naked to the waist, were warming them- 
selves at the stove, waiting to box when the passage 
of arms of their master had terminated; one young 
man alone was obstinately working in the midst 
ofthis tohu bohu. This was M. Robert Fleury. 

The above is a tolerably lively illustration 
of the “vivacity” which, till the end of his 
life, was so marking a characteristic of Horace 
Vernet. But the common sense which also was 
strong and active within him warned him that 
these Bohemian delights had their season, and 
that a man with his foot on the ladder has work 
to do more serious than keeping a jovial studio, 
and fencing and working by fits. In 1820, 
Horace Vernet made a solid step upwards by 
his first journey to Rome. Can anything be more 
genuine, more gracious, than the following letter, 
addressed by him to his grand-uncle, Livio 
(Louis) Vernet, Joseph’s elder brother, who held 
some small military and official appointment in 
the provinces? — 

Rome, 1820. 

Dear Uncle, how many thanks do I not owe 
you for the letter you have addressed to us in 
Rome! You (in the original.‘ thow.” throughout, 
Ed.) know what happiness one feels, when far 
away, to receive letters from the persons one loves. 


You can then judge of my delight in receiving 
yours. We have made a charming journey, and, 
what is remarkable, my father is not too exacting, 
and we are in the best mutual understanding. 
Thus, you see, nothing would be wanting to me 
were you all with me. I am going to set-to paint- 
ing ; I have a craving to do so! You must think 
that .I cannot be in a country which has in- 
spired so many painters without feeling some 
influence, and I hope my first attempt may succeed. 
I think to paint /a massa, otherwise the start of 
the horses for the races of the Carnival. A propos 
of Carnival, you have had asad one in Paris. What 
a hideous catastrophe! (the assassination of the Duc 
de Berri). We only got the news at Naples; my 
father was overwhelmed. You know what his 
relations with the Prince had been, and can judge 
of the effect on him which such a catastrophe must 
produce. We were present at the service which 
took place in San Luigi dai Francesi. This cere- 
mony may have been good for the soul of the 
defunct ; but for those who took part in it such a 
thing was in the highest degree absurd,—above all, 
in Italy, where it had more the air of a festival 
than of a funeral ceremony. When shall we be 
philosophical enough to weep without ostentation 
and setting our lamentations to music? I hope to 
gather a rich harvest from this journey, not only 
in the matter of art, but also in that of self-know- 
ledge. It is in the conflict of passions that one 
distinguishes those which lead you to good from 
those which will carry you on in a mistaken road. 
I have made my observations, and I hope to turn 
them to good account. And then it is time to 
think seriously, for age can arrive without our 
knowing it, and when one makes an effort to 
become better, strength fails one, and there is no 
power of pulling up. We have been about a good 
deal to see the houses which my grandfather 
inhabited,—that where you were born and that 
where you were baptized. All these things have a 
great charm for me. I regret not to be able to 
make you partake of them, but my bad education 
deprives me of the power of expressing what I feel. 
Expressions fail me, and when, by chance, they 
do come, often I do not know how to write them. 
Then I become disgusted, and throw away the pen, 
and rely on my actions to prove to those I love 
that I live only for them, and that my greatest 
happiness is when I perceive that they feel it. 


This first visit to Rome was not of long 
duration. Eight years later, however, Horace 
Vernet, who had by this time become “ a per- 
sonage,” was appointed to succeed Guérin, as 
the head of the French Academy there. Fora 
time, too, after the revolution of 1830, on the 
withdrawal of the Ambassador to Naples, he 
was the only official representative of his 
country near the papal throne. How well he 
fulfilled the duties of his position, and how 
liberal and charming was the hospitality he 
exercised, was told us the other day in the 
delightful letters of Mendelgsohn ; who never, 
in after years, could speak of the Vernet 
house without his face lighting up with pleasure. 
But Horace had more than facility of pencil 
and social vivacity to make him of weight and 
value. How sound were his views of Art may 
be gathered from his correspondence with M. 
Thiers. That distinguished politician, then in 
office, meddled in Art, not very wisely—and more 
authoritatively than courteously as regarded 
the head of the French Academy. He had 
charged Sigalon, the painter, with the impossible 
task of copying Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’ in the Sistine Chapel. The scheme was 
disapproved of by Vernet, who received a 
letter from Thiers, reminding him, in phrase 
more curt than civil, that “he was a great artist 
and not an administrator,” trying to prove that 
his objections to the state of the original were good 
for nothing—accusing him of influencing Sigalon 
to indifference and disobedience—and roundly 


To this positive gentleman, Vernet replied in 
language no less positive than his own. After 
treating other topics :— 

As to the affair of ‘The Last. Judgment,’ (he 
says,) it is another matter. On this ground, I am 
no longer a subordinate.—First, there has never 
been any connivance betwixt myself and Sigalon ; 
he is more impatient than ever to fulfil his mission. 
Secondly, far from seeking to diminish'his zeal, as 
your Excellency seems to fear, I have assisted him 
with all my might to smooth away the difficulties 
without number which the Court of Rome raises, 
day by day. Nevertheless, if out of respect to the 
intentions of the Government, I do not disclose 
my entire opinions, face to face, with a comrade, 
whose talent and person I alike esteem, it does not 
follow that I must not utter an opinion on the use- 
lessness of the commission with which he has been 
charged, and on the immorality (if I may dare em- 
ploy the expression) of giving to posterity a picture 
entirely new, thus compromising the reputation 
of the original author. There are certain reputations 
which ought to be respected. The vitiated state 
of ‘The Last Judgment’ places the copyist under 
the necessity of restoring a large part of it: and 
if even he could improve it (supposing such a thing 
possible) he could never give anything but a false 
idea of this masterpiece to persons who have not 
seen it. Those who know it would not recognize 
it again. Allow me to say, M. le Ministre, a 
copy is not to be made. To compare it to a trans- 
lation is a mistake ; one ceases to interpret when 
one is obliged to create. To wish to replace, in 
a work by Michael Angelo, that which three ages 
have effaced, is to wish to fill in their own languages 
the blanks of those Greek and Latin authors, ot 
whom fragments only have come down to us. 
Michael Angelo himself, as if he could foresee the 
danger to which he would one day*be exposed, 
refused to re-make the arms of the:‘-Venus,’ and 
to restore the antique ‘ Torso,’ which he had drawn 
more than thirty times ; and it was the.artist of 
the ‘Moses,’ and the Medici Chapel, who gave 
this lesson of respect and of modesty ! 

The above spirited and unanswerable reply 
had no effect on the obstinacy of M. Thiers,— 
and the result was the abominable copy now 
to be seen in the School of Fine Arts. 

Few will wonder that a functionary, liable 
to such supervision, and whose ideas of the 
dignities and duties of Art were, throughout 
life, pitched high, should have found his post 
at Rome an imprisonment. Vernet was too 
glad to hand it over to M. Ingres, and to 
indulge his taste for change by the travels 
during which he amassed so rich a store of 
characteristic materials. His journeys to Algiers, 
to the East, and to Russia, (where he was in first 
favour with the Emperor) are described in a 
series of lively and loving letters, addressed to 
his wife, and to the Delaroches, his daughter 
and son-in-law. For the last-named member 
of his family he entertained as much admira- 
tion as affection. It may not be amiss to recall 
this ; seeing that there is not a word from 
Horace Vernet’s pen on the subject of Art, 
which cannot be accredited as sound ; and 
seeing that since Delaroche’s death, an 
attempt to undervalue the painter of the 
‘Death of the Duke de Guise, and ‘ Napoleon 
in Defeat,’ has been made on the part of certain 
French critics, with no better object than to 
inflate the: reputation of another deceased 
French painter, Delacroix. Nothing is easier 
than the cant of partisanship ; but such writers 





as M. Théophile Silvestre, who pretend to au- 
thority and clear-sightedness, should disdain 
its adoption. 

Wherever he went Horace Vernet was sure of 
a cordial reception. He made fast friends among 
| the Arabs; he was loaded with honours by the 
| soldiers and sailors of his own country; he was 
| trusted by sovereigns no less redoubtable than 


declaring that, come what would, some one | the Emperor of Russia and the King of the 





should make a copy of the picture for France. | French. The latter gave him those vast com- 
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missions for the battle-gallery in Versailles 
which no other artist of our time could have 
executed so well; the former consulted the 
painter as to the decorations of his capital, and 
made him the companion of one of those journeys 
of inspection which Nicholas took from time to 
time. This, again, was graphically described 
for the benefit of the home circle; but we can 
only refer to the letters, since the last extract 
we shall give has perhaps greater peculiarity 
than the best pen-and-ink sketch of cities, 
manners, receptions and reviews. The death 
of the Duke of Orleans in July, 1842, took 
place while Vernet was at St. Petersburg in 
attendance on the Czar:— 

At a reception in the palace (the painter noted 
in a sort of diary), the Emperor, traversing the 
crowd, came and took my hand. He drew me into 
the recess of a window, and said,—“‘ Here again is 
your unfortunate King exposed to a blow more 
terrible than any which has as yet fallen on him. 
The death of the Duke of Orleans is an enormous 
loss, not only for his father and for France, but 
for all of us. Is it possible to count on a Regency 
which must be established at a moment when 
nothing is prepared? For how prepare a thing 
which depends on the circumstances under which 
it presents itself?”—I replied that I understood 
politics little, but that there were circumstances 
which put sovereigns and subjects on the same level ; 
that the hearts of all fathers were the same; and 
that the one who is spared owes assistance to him 
who is torn by misfortune; that the consoler might 
to-morrow himself stand in need of consolation; 
that I asked His Majesty to postpone the sittings 
for his portrait for a month, since my duty called 
me to Paris, that at least, if I could not approach 
the King, he might see from a distance that I 
uncovered my head before his misfortune. The 
Emperor then said, with every outward sign of real 
emotion, “Go; it is what a loyal man ought to do. 
If you see the King of the French, assure him that 
I take part in his sorrow; say everything to him 
that can make him understand the esteem I have 
for his great virtues and for the firmness of his 
character.” The Emperor held my hand, tears 
were in our eyes, and we remained for some minutes 
without speaking. When I was able to speak, I 
asked him if he authorized me to repeat this 
conversation entire,—and without hesitation he 
answered, ‘‘I not only authorize, I charge you,— 
if other things ” He said no more. Every- 
body witnessed this scene, which lasted more than 
twenty minutes. At length the Empress, seeing 
the Emperor wipe his eyes, came forward; “and 
I too,” she said, “ take part in the calamity which 
France deplores.” I spoke to her of the grief of a 
mother, which she could so wellenter into. ‘“ But 
you say nothing of that of a wife,” was her answer ; 
and she looked at the Emperor with so tender an 
expression that I reproached myself with not having 
earlier recollected that he was going to set out on 
a journey. * 

Paris, Aug. 9, 1842. 

I have been to the King, who received me. We 
were for some minutes choked with tears. Mine 
had been collecting during eight hundred leagues ; 

I regretted to have provoked them, 
after all he must have shed. After a quarter of an 
hour of reference to the fatal event, expressed in 
regrets of the most touching eloquence, came the 
political question. The hope of a glorious reign 
vanished, every prevision for the future destroyed, 
were the subject of a long lamentation: then I was 
able to deliver myself of the commission with 
which the Emperor had charged me. On this sub- 
ject the King entered into diplomatic considerations 
beyond the limits of the part I am permitted to 
play under present circumstances. I said to the 
King that I would only charge myself with answer 
conformable to the message I had brought. After 
having approved this, the King went on: “Tell 
the Emperor that the vicissitudes which have 
marked my life, as a man and as a prince, have 
placed my character beyond the reach of my har- 
bouring the slightest rancour against those who 
have thought fit to misunderstand my intentions. 
If his have changed with respect to me, tell him 





| 
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that I am ready to return affection for affection. It 
is absurd to believe that force of character consists 
in not retracting opinions expressed at a given 
epoch,—when once the heart is convinced that such 
opinions should have been modified by circum- 
stances. If it was so, what would be the good of 
discussion, and of the light springing from it? An 
autocrat can say what he will to his ministers; a 
constitutional king cannot. Let him then consent 
to write to me; though I am a constitutional king, 
I am not condemned to dumbness, and I will 
answer him. If he prefers to speak to me, say to him 
that I am ready to meet him wherever seems best ; 
and to do everything which can unite two nations 
whose alliance is inevitable at some period, and 
which, had it existed long ago, would have sim- 
plified politics, and provided against all the evil 
which the misunderstanding that seems to exist 
between us has allowed to pervade social 
order: for, my dear Horace, the Emperor has done 
me much injury, and my unfortunate son died in 
the persuasion that he was execrated. It was fated 
that proof to the contrary should arrive when it 
was too late for him to hear it.” 

We must stop here. Though we have only 
adverted to one important portion of the 
volume, the pictorial and personal correspon- 
dence of Horace Vernet, we have said enough 
in this and the former notice to direct atten- 
tion to as pleasant a piece of family record as 
the annals of Art present. Let the connoisseur 
place the painter of the Smalah and the portrait 
of Frére Philippe where he may among the dis- 
tinguished artists of the French school, he will 
not close the book, we are sure, without bring- 
ing from it a most favourable impression of 
the man. 
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The Student’s English Dictionary, Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By John Ogilvie, 
LL.D. (Blackie & Son.) 

THERE is an attempt, we think a tolerably success- 

ful attempt, in this little work, to combine to some 

extent the characters of a dictionary and an ency- 
clopedia. By dint of thin paper and careful binding 
no less than 814 pages are included in one small 
volume. Moreover, as the type is very small, the 
editor has been enabled to add, in many instances, 
short explanatory remarks and illustrations to the 
formal definitions usually contained in dictionaries. 

The usual plan is this. The word is described, first, 

as to pronunciation, secondly, as to the part of 

speech, thirdly, as to derivation, fourthly, as to 
the primary meaning, and, fifthly, as to the different 
senses in which custom has caused it to be used. 

In addition to all this, however, a few remarks 

and a little woodcut are often appended, especially 

in the case of objects of art and science, in order 
to make clear to the student that which a mere 
verbal definition might fail to explain. Thus, under 
the word “Cathedral,” we find a delicate little 
ground-plan of Wells Cathedral with the various 
parts lettered and .marked out. The particular 
words for which pictorial illustration is used are 
usually selected with judgment. Thus, for the 
word ‘* Lion” there is no woodcut, the editor pro- 
bably considering that the king of the forest is 
sufficiently well known by sight already. ‘“‘ Kan- 
garoo,” on the other hand, is illustrated, and so 
are “ Adjutant ” and “‘ Sword-fish.” Again, ‘‘ Car- 
cass,” in the sense of a burning shell, is illustrated, 
while the same word in its ordinary sense isnot. In 
the case of words pertaining to particular pursuits, 
such as “ Reef,” “Capstan,” the pictures sometimes 
throw a light which almost any amount of verbal 
explanation would fail to impart. We believe that 
this improvement in the art of dictionary-making 
is due to our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who, whatever may be their faults or 
weaknesses, have a marvellous knack of striking 
out a smart and practical idea. In some parts, the 
execution of this work has not been carried out 
with sufficient care. ‘‘Caryatides” ought not to 
be described as “‘an order of columns under the 
figures of women,” a definition which, even if cor- 
rect in intention, is quite unintelligible to the 





reader. “ Apteryx” is there as large as life, byt 
“ Dodo,” “ Racoon,” “ Tapir,” “ Emu,” are not 
found in their places. “ Groin” (Gothic archites. 
ture) is honoured with an illustration, while 
“ clerestory ” and “ triforium ” do not appear at all, 
The words “gladiate,” ‘‘glairy,” ‘“ glaucescent,” 
are surely not of much use to any young stud 

and the book might be made more serviceable tg 
those for whom it is intended by omitting such 
words and inserting some that are now left out, 


Engineering Facts and Figures for 1864: an Annua} 
Register of Progress in Mechanical Engineering 
and Construction. Edited by Andrew Betta 
Brown, Mechanical Engineer. (Fullarton & Co.) 

Into this second volume of ‘ Engineering Factg 

and Figures’ Mr. Betts Brown has gathered pag. 

sages from a large number of papers that were read 
and articles that were written on questions of en. 
gineering in the year 1864. The titles of the foup. 
teen divisions under which this material is classified 
are: ‘Boilers, &c.,’ ‘Steam Engines,’ ‘Steam 

Fire-Engines, &c.,’ ‘Steam Hammers and Forgi 

Machines,’ ‘ Cables, Chains and Anchors,’ ‘ 

ways,’ ‘Ships,’ ‘Metals used in Construction, 

‘ Miscellaneous Notes upon the Modes of Working 

and Using of Iron,’ ‘ Building Materials,’ ‘ Bridges, 

Roofs, Reservoirs,’ ‘ Agricultural Machinery,’ ‘ Mig. 

cellaneous, Machinery in General, Machine Con 

struction,’ ‘ Miscellaneous.” The volume contains, 
also, a few papers which, the editor observes in hig 

Preface, ‘‘ scarcely come within the period of time 

named in the title-page ; but these, although post- 

and in one or two instances ante- dated, were 
thought to be of such importance that a place for 
them here was deemed necessary.” In taking papers 
from beyond the chronological lines of his under. 
taking Mr. Betts has acted unwisely. Each volume 
of his series should relate solely to the ‘ Facts and 
Figures’ of the year named in its title. 


A Suffolk Largess. By Quill. (Rogerson & Tuxford.) 
THE author of these unmusical and poor verses, 
which he inaptly terms ‘A Suffolk Largess,’ has 
caught the dialect but not the spirit of East Suffolk. 
Strangely ignorant of the pursuits of the people 
whose district he seeks to illustrate, “‘ Quill” is 
under the impression that farmers grow ‘“‘ malt.” 
In his ‘ Lines on the Repeal of the Hop Duty,’ the 
bard, with more fervour than accuracy of informa- 
tion, exclaims :— 
Malt-growerss arise ! to the charge with a will! 
If justice you wish to have done; 

A good cause is yours, men ; then rest not until 
You've mastered the work you’ve begun ! 
Suffolk farmers are clever fellows, and they have: 
good need to be clever in these hard times ; but, 
Quill may take our word for it, clever though they 
are, they can no more “ grow malt” than Lowes- 
toft fishermen, who are equally clever fellows in 
their way, can “catch red herrings.” Next time 
Quill” drinks a mug of ale in Farmer Bacon’s 
keeping-room, he will most likely have to endure 
some honest but not complimentary laughter from 

that hospitable worthy. 


We have on our table, Vol. I. of a new and 
cheap edition of A History of England during the 
Reign of George the Third, by the Right Hon. W. 
Massey (Longmans),—The volume of The Sunday 
Magazine for 1865, edited by Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D. (Strahan & Co.),— Meditations: in Advent, 
on Creation, and on Providence, by Henry Alford, 
D.D. (Strahan),—The Veil Withdrawn: an Essay 
on the First, Second, and Third Chapters of Gene- 
sis, by M. E. Stone (Macintosh),—A Triad of 
Essays to define the Inspiration of Nature, Genius, 
and Holy Scripture, by ‘‘A Reconciler” (Murray 
& Co.),— Britain: her Language and Relations to 
Europe and the World at Large ; for the Use of 
Clergy, Professors, Literati, &c. (Farncombe) ,—The 
Prison Act, 1865 (28 & 29 Vict. c. 126), together 
with an Analysis of the Act, and the other Statutes 
and Sections of Statutes relating to Prisons still in 
Force, by Thomas William Saunders (€ox),—On 
Modern Armies, by Marshal Marmont, Due de 
Ragusa, translated by Capt. Lendy (Mitchell),— 
Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, 
Session 1864-65 (Manchester, Cane & Sever),— 
and Church Catechism in Answer to Spurgeon’s 
Accusations; by an Oxford M.A., with some Pre 
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fstory Remarks on the Theology of the Ancients 
(Murray & Co.). 
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THE STONE AGE. 
Bath, Sept. 30, 1865. 

A second excursion to Solsbury Hill has had 
the following results:—I have found a good many 
fragments of rude, sun-baked pottery, one of which 
bears the marks of smoke and fire on the inside, 
and another is similarly blackened on the outside. 
One small piece has been smeared over with some 
yellow pigment. I also discovered a piece of worked 
cay of a pointed reed-like shape, besides another 
piece scooped out into a broad groove. Most of 
this pottery I obtained on the west side of the 
Hill, where there is a double rampart, the natural 
ascent being less steep and difficult here than it is 
on the other three sides. In one place I found 

ents of charcoal and burnt bone mingled with 
the worked clay. There seems to be an almost 
inexhaustible store of bones, chiefly belonging to 
the domestic animals. Several of these are worked. 
One large bone was extracted from the foundation 
layer of loose oolite under the clay enceinte. I also 
found a great number of teeth, besides part of the 
jawbone of asheep. A tedious search, however, 
uced only two flints—one a finely-shaped spear- 
, the other a very sharply-edged arrow-head, 
which I took out of the worked clay. The only 
thing else’ worth mentioning was a very perfect 
fossil shell of the Rhynchonella, which had once 
been exposed to the action of fire. 

The people whose remains have been thus pre- 
served were probably the same as the builders of 
the stone-circles at Avebury. Ptolemy (Geog. i. 7) 
describes "Ydara Opa, or Bath, as a town of the 
Belge; and the Wansdyke, or Wodensdyke, which 
_ near it, is believed to have been the northern 

undary of this tribe. But the fortification on the 
top of Solsbury could not have been the work either 
of the Belgze or of the Celtic Britons, both of whom 
were acquainted ‘with the use of metals. The 
dolichocephalic race and the cave-men are quite 
out of the question, their antiquity being far too 
great. There only remains, therefore, the brachy- 
cephalic race, the immediate predecessors of the 
Britons, who are identified with the Kynete of 
Herodotus by Prof. Phillips, and whose skulls have 
been found at Kellet, in Lancashire. P. 





THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 
Oct. 3, 1865. 

THE present state of the Land of Goshen is so 
utterly unfit for supporting the thousands that 
lived there in the days of Moses, that I would still 
try and lure our scientific party round there, on 
their way to the Holy Land, in hopes of their 
mapping out the country for us east of the Delta, 
and showing us how far this line of country could 
ever have been inhabited. The extracts from 
Robinson, in the Atheneum of September 16, are 
quite enough to show that he must have felt the 
impossibility of any number of people finding any- 
thing to eat or drink in such a land as this is now; 
but his suggestion that the Land of Goshen lay 
more to the west, more within the Delta, and in 
What is now the province of Es Shurkiyeh, is, as 
We shall see, quite at variance with what the Bible 
says, and with all the oldest traditions of the 
country itself, while it has also the great fault of 
not taking into account the numbers we have to 
deal with. or if six hundred thousand men were 





draughted off to the brick-fields of Rameses out of 
the Land of Goshen, this must have been a coun- 
try large enough and fertile enough for six hundred 
thousand families to spread abroad and thrive 
there. Yet the whole province of Es Shurkiyeh 
could not have held them, and all outside 
the Delta, we must remember, would scarcely 
feed a thousand families. It is true that they might 
have had the whole Delta to themselves, if the 
land of Egypt, in the Books of Moses, meant the 
whole valley of the Nile, from Migdol to Syene, as 
it did in the days of Ezekiel ; but whatever Brugsch 
and others may make out of the ages that Egypt 
has been all one kingdom, by stringing together a 
number of local dynasties in a line, when they 
might just as well have been tied together in a 
bunch, as contemporaries, it is only necessary to 
notice what waters were to be turned to blood in 
the days of Moses, to feel that the Delta, with the 
land to the east of it, must have been the whole of 
the land of Egypt in which the Pharaoh of those 
days had any interest. For though we read a great 
deal of the “river” in Exodus, and it is on all the 
‘streams and rivers and ponds and pools” that 
Moses was to stretch out his hand, that there 
might be blood throughout all the land of Egypt, 
yet not one of these terms, in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, would mean the Nile itself. Where Moses 
speaks of the Euphrates, or the Tigris, or the 
Gihon of Ethiopia, he gives them the usual name 
for such rivers, of a nahar; but the only nahar he 
speaks of in Egypt is the Gihon of Ethiopia, which 
could be no other than the Nile itself. The great- 
est waters in which the Pharaoh had any interest 
in the days of Moses were only streams, or river- 
esses as they are termed; while the next waters 
in order of importance are termed rivers in our 
Bible, but were really no more than canals, as 
they are called in the Septuagint; and if the land 
of Egypt reached no further than to the riveresses 
or branches of the Nile, with the canals right and 
left of them about the Delta, the people of Pharaoh 
could scarcely have had more than room enough 
there for their own numbers, if they were anything 
like a match for the children of Israel; let alone 
the hundreds of thousands of families Robinson 
would crowd into Es Shurkiyeh. But, in point of 
fact, the Bible gives no countenance whatever for 
placing Goshen anywhere but on the line of road 
from Beersheba to Egypt. It is the land of Goshen 
Jacob was entering when he sent on Judah unto 
Joseph to direct his face unto Goshen; and as 
Joseph went ‘ up” from Egypt to meet him there, 
the Land of Goshen must have been the country 
on the way down to Egypt. Goshen seems to have 
been a general name for the whole line of country 
from Egypt right up to the slopes of Judah; for in 
the Book of Joshua, “‘all the land of Goshen” is 
named between the south country and the valley, 
as part of that land which Joshua took, when the 
battles of Moeom and of Hazor left him the land 
of Canaan at his command; so that Goshen was 
the border country between Egypt and Canaan. 
What part of this country it was where Joseph 
first wished to settle his father and his brethren, 
or whereabouts he was in Egypt when he went up 
to meet his father in the land of Goshen, are 
points which the Bible does not fix; but in the 
Septuagint both these points are stated ; for where 
the Bible says only it was in Goshen that Joseph 
would have his father and brethren dwell, the 
Septuagint calls it Goshen of Arabia, Gen. xlv. 10, 
or that part of this range of country which lay in 
what was then termed the province of Arabia. 
While instead of telling us only that Judah was 
sent before to Joseph to direct his face unto 
Goshen, the Septuagint volunteers the information 
that it was into the land of Rameses by Hero- 
opolis Judah was sent; so that if the Septuagint is 
to be trusted, the part of Goshen where Joseph 
went up to meet his father was on the way up, 
between the land of Rameses by Heroopolis in 
Egypt, and Beersheba, where Jacob was coming 
from, in the land of Canaan. And this is just where 
we should have placed the province of Arabia in 
Lower Egypt, from the place it holds in both the 
lists of those provinces that have come down to us 
from Pliny and from Ptolemy. 

Now there certainly are points on which the 





Septuagint ought not to be trusted. In the 
first chapter of Genesis the Seventy have done 
us a serious mischief. They have made the 
Bible square with their own views, and as their 
views were ours till lately, we have followed in 
their wake, and done the same; and the conse- 
quence is that we make the sun and moon begin 
to serve for days and years only on the fourth day, 
when the original Bible changes the tense here to 
assure us that all this had been so before; and on 
the whole of this subject the Septuagint is full of 
mistakes, and has served only to lead us wrong;. 
but on the places the Bible speaks of in Lower 
Egypt the Septuagint could scarcely be wrong. 
There seems to be no doubt whatever but that 
this Greek version of the Bible was made at. 
Alexandria, in Lower Egypt, and that it was in 
general use there among the Jews some three 
hundred years before the birth of Christ. And if 
they ventured to add to the words of Scripture that. 
Goshen meant the Goshen of Arabia, and the place 
Judah was sent on to was the land of Rameses by 
Heroopolis, this must have been a tradition of 
the country in those days, which did not admit of 
a doubt amongst them. We know how scrupulous. 
the Jews were about their Scriptures; and 
there been any difference of opinion amongst them 
on these points, here in Lower Egypt, they never 
would have allowed these words to stand; and 
though we must distrust the Seventy, where 
they were likely to be misled by their own views, 
as in the first chapter of Genesis, yet here on the 
places that Moses speaks of, in the country where 
they were living and had the best possible means. 
of knowing what everybody said, we can hardly 
let Robinson or any one else set them aside. It. 
is in the province of Arabia where the Septua- 
gint assures us that Joseph first wished to settle his 
brethren—east of the Delta—east even of Hero- 
opolis; but though this might be the first plan of 
Joseph, the favour of Pharaoh did certainly make 
some little difference in his intention ; for he gave 
them a possession in the best of the land; and 
though this was not in the land of Goshen, but in 
the land of Rameses, it still gave them an opening 
into the land of Egypt; and had they felt any wish 
whatever to settle well among the Egyptians, they 
might have used their favour to push in still further; 
but to get further into Egypt and be more mixed 
up with the Egyptians is the very thing the chil- 
dren of Israel show from the first that they are 
most anxious not to do. They are fully aware that. 
every shepherd was an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians, yet in their interview with Pharaoh the first. 
thing they had agreed to tell him is, that they were 
shepherds, and always had been shepherds, expressly 
because shepherds were so disliked there, in order 
that they might be left to dwell in Goshen. They 
assure Pharaoh that it was to sojourn only that. 
they were come; to dwell there, it is true, but only 
“now,” while there was no food elsewhere for 
themselves or for their cattle. They who say such 
things have clearly a dread rather of getting more 
into Egypt, and Pharaoh shows he understood this. 
when he charges Joseph to give them possession in 
the best of the land, and yet he allows them to 
dwell in Goshen. Israel had no wish to press into 
Egypt while Joseph lived, and when another king 
arose which knew not Joseph they would not have 
the choice. The result is, that in the days of Moses 
when the men of Israel are all draughted off to 
work at Rameses, the country where they are still 
said to dwell and have their flocks and herds, is. 
not at Rameses, but in the land of Goshen. But 
the Bible and the oldest traditions of the country 
are all so clear in placing the land of Goshen 
out in the border country, east of the Delta, that 
we must face the fact; and as all who have ever 
gone over the country, or only asked about it at 
Cairo, like Robinson, must side with him in allow- 
ing that this land is now a desert and quite unin- 
habitable, it would be a great satisfaction to have 
the whole of this country surveyed by a competent, 
trustworthy hand, so as to give us a clearer insight 
into the changes of level that have been going on 
there, and the amount of land there that must 
have been within reach of the waters of the Nile 
in the days of Moses. 

From the letters in the Athenewm of 1851, it 
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seems that the question has been already mooted, 
whether this side of Egypt must not have been all 
raised to a higher level during the: present state of 
things, owing to what was observed by Stephen- 
son as long ago as the year 1800, in two, or rather 
three, raised beaches on the great basin of the 
bitter lakes; as Mr. Stephenson had ascertained 
that the shells of all those raised beaches, as well 
as‘those strewed over the plain of the great basin, 
were all of them, without exception, of precisely 
the same species as those now inhabiting the 
Gulf of Suez. But this is no more than we had 
ventured to assert of the shells we found on one of 
the outlying mounds at Pihahiroth, some fifteen 
or sixteen miles south of the most southern of 
Stephenson’s sea beaches. And the inference 
that the sea must have risen there is equally 
certain, whether we suppose these shells to 
have lived there under water, or, as your corre: 
spondent A. B. G. suggests, to have been blown 
up there by a high wind. They may have been 
blown there, as they were small, and there was 
no sign of anything like sea sand about them in 
the crannies of the rocks at the top of the mound 
where they were lying ; but if they were blown 
there, they are still modern sea shells, and they 
must have been blown out of the Red Sea when 
the sea was not eight miles off, as it is now ; and 
for the sea to come nearer, the land must have 
been lower. The same rise in the land is traced 
still further, in the Atheneum of June 28, 1851, by 
the present level of the solid ground at the bottom 
of the canal leading from Stephenson’s sea beaches 
-down to the sea, as this canal must have been 
navigable when it was dug, and yet the ground 
is now too high for any tide to rise over it deep 
enough to float a galley there. There is also a very 
ingenious attempt in the Atheneum of June 28, 
1851, to find the rate at which the land has risen, 
and so to make out the depth of the channel at 
Pihahiroth, in the days of Moses, on the assumption 
that the land has always been rising at about the 
same rate ; but what we had seen at Rameses of the 
double change of level there makes us contented 
to find this attempt, in the next number, given up ; 
but at Rameses, on the line of the Freshwater 
Canal, some twelve miles to the west of the most 
northern of the sea beaches seen by Stephenson 
near Cheik Ennedek on the Lake Temsah, there 
must have been a double movement, first to sink 
this town below the sea, so as to leave it covered 
up'with sea sand, and with modern sea shells over 
it, and then to raise it again above the level of the 
‘seaj-and so much above it as to leave the whole 
country out of reach of the waters of the Nile and 
quite uninhabitable. With the confirmation given 
to: these views by Stephenson, we need now have 
no hesitation in ‘insisting on them. But what we 
still need to bring back to us the state of things in 
the days of Moses, is a more thorough insight into 
the nature and extent of these changes from the 
Delta eastward to the Lake Temsah, and to the 
north and south of the Freshwater Canal. Every 
amodern change here must have left its mark. And 
in Egypt, above all other countries in the world, 
the level of the country at any place is the single 
point on which all depends whether the country 
is habitable or not. A Surrotk INcuMBENT. 





AN OLD NORTH-GERMAN CITY. 
Hanover, Sept. 1865. 

THE fancy for lingering in antique by-way towns, 
apart from a desire to carry out any strict or 
separate pursuit, grows, as does every other in- 
dulgence of “collection.” Thanks to the magic of 
modern intercourse, there is hardly now a journey 
by railway flight across France or Germany, which 
does not afford the traveller the opportunity of 
breaking his journey, and transporting himself back 
to the times of old, on easy terms. Thus, the 
splendid Cathedral of Laon is to-day within prac- 
tieable reach of Paris ; thus, the dreamer or artist, 
travelling from Berlin to Cologne, who halts at 
Hanover,—supposing him already familiar with 
that pieturesque place, Hildesheim,—may turn 
aside, and within some two hours (when the branch 
railroad—now all but complete—shall be opened) 
indulge his fancy for adding to his stock of details 
under the gigantic, burly, round gate-towers, and 





in the battered streets and open spaces, and on the 
pleasant rampart-walks of an historical site, the 
grandeur of which knoweth it no more—the ancient 
city of Goslar. 

It has been, affectedly, the fashion to call this 
Goslar the Nuremberg of the North, as it has been 
to style Nuremberg the Venice of Germany. Few 
such titles (that of our own “‘ Modern Athens” not 
forgotten) will abide scrutiny. The rags of imperial 
magnificence (so to say), which give a physiognomy 
to the old North-German town, will not stand an 
instant’s comparison with the burgher-splendours 
of Nuremberg, antique and faded, but still intact, 
and showing no sign of rack or ruin. There is 
nothing in Goslar to be named in comparison with 
the Catharinen Strasse, with the three great churches 
and their works of Art, with the fountains and the 
St.John’s churchyard (with its august tomb-bronzes), 
of the Bavarian town. War and revolution, the 
change of empires and the fall of kings, have told 
their tale on a city, which, to judge from what is 
left, may, in its palmy days, have been no less pom- 
pously decorated than Nuremberg by all that Pride 
and Art and Religion could do. Asa storehouse of 
architectural fragments, however, it would be hard 
to name a place better worth ransacking than Gos- 
lar. Some of these, which may be seen at a bird’s-eye 
view, are of first-class beauty and value ;—as, for 
instance, the solemn ante-chapel (all that remains 
of the Cathedral, once the scene of so many stately 
ceremonials) with its four niched statues above the 
portal. There is not one of the streets diverging 
from the place in which stand the Town Hall and 
Kaiserworth (now furbished up to do duty as an 
inn), in which some old house will not be found in 
worse preservation than the kindred mansions of 
Hildesheim, but it may have been originally richer 
in those vagaries of that fancy in which the Gothic 
architects, half superstitiously, half sarcastically, 
loved to riot. Here they wrought on the verge of 
the Harz district mountain land, haunted by Gnome 
and Kobold; and thus, among the pendents and 
capitals, and the carved borders which divide the 
stories of the houses, besides the usual assortment 
of monkish and animal grotesques, might be found, 
I suspect, a mine of those whimsies which have 
been produced ad nauseam by second-hand modern 
German designers, to deck a Rhine bill-of-fare, or 
to dress up the front of a Bohemian glass-shop. 
I do not recollect, within so short a time, to have 
noted anywhere else so many varieties of niche, 
window and portal, and fantastic iron and brass 
work, as in Goslar. An antiquarian draughtsman 
would find there subjects for weeks. 

Battered as the Town Hall has been (to repeat 
my epithet), its principal chamber retains some air 
of its old state and glory. There is the chair in 
which Emperors have sat,—there are the crumbling 
banners which waved over them on their coronation 
days. There are the panelled walls, divided by 
what may be called a sort of cloister-work of arch 
and flat tracery in wood, and, like the panelled 
roof, decorated with historical portrait-figures, the 
size of life, ascribed to Albrecht Diirer’s master, 
Wohlgemuth ; in any event, fine specimens of 
ancient Art reasonably well preserved, without, so 
far as I could perceive, having been retouched. And 
there are some fine old MSS., one among the 
number a Papal Bull; another as excruciatingly 
exquisite a specimen of caligraphy as was ever 
seen. Then the Town Hall still contains, besides 
a clumsy glaive and shield or two, wholesome im- 
plements of justice and torture ; in particular, a 
double closet for the reduction of refractory market- 
women, from which any conjuror desiring to im- 
prove on Davenport cabinet-making for the use of 
riotous spirits might pick up a hint or two. Further, 
among a few church utensils and cimelia, is a 
festival cup, probably not surpassed in any Euro- 
pean collection, certainly not by any in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden, nor by that specimen in the 
Merkel collection at Nuremberg, whose owner (no 
wonder !) keeps it so religiously under lock and 
key. The authorities of Goslar should look better 
after their treasure than they do. This tall and 
ample eup, most graceful in shape, is of wrought 
silver, girt with zones of florid and minute fancies 
and figures in gold. One of these represents a choir 
of mountain musicians, exquisitely wrought, and 





playing on pipe, organ, violin, bagpipe, trombg 
marina (I forget the German name for this lost instry. 
ment), harp, drum, &e. This relic would, of itse 
repay any one curious in the goldsmith’s craft for 
a pilgrimage to Goslar. 

The ancient city bas modern pilgrims of another 
sort. Wherever King, Priest and Lady resorted 
in old times, the Seer and the Leech were ag iz 
dispensable figures in their train as-was the Fool, 
Goslar, though it has no more emperors or archs, 
bishops, keeps up the tradition, even to this day; 
since the town is the head-quarters of an illiterate, 
self-taught herb-doctor, to whom crowned heads 
repair, and whose exactions and gains are said tg 
exceed even those of a Koreff or a Devries (that Bax 
tavian charlatan who passed like a meteor through 
Paris some seven years ago). Some of the preserj 
tions of this Goslar Galen, though openly talked 
of, are too astoundingly coarse to be discussed in 
print. Meanwhile, his vogue is enormous. 

Those in health, who need no outlet for morbid 
credulity, may, in preference, care to hear that 
the Ocker Valley, which opens about an English 
mile out of Goslar, is a fine gorge of precipitous 
rocks @&id old fir-woods, with a mountain stream 
hurrying down to swell the Weser. At its entrance 
into the plain there are mineral works worth atten: 
tion; one an ultramarine mill; further down, g 
manufactory, which will be newer to many. From 
this, a famous succedaneum for rags is furnished 
to the paper-maker by the forests of the Harz; 
Selected blocks of the white pine tree—the clearer 
of knots the better—are barked, and ground into 
powder, and macerated into paste by the aid of 
water-power ; and this having been compressed, is 
despatched to paper-makers, whose purposes the 
material serves admirably, even to the production 
of the finest foreign post-paper. This Ocker mill 
is a thriving concern. The secret of its prosperity 
may belong, in part, to its proprietor—one of those 
stout, intelligent citizens, homely and cordial, with: 
out any coarseness, who are a benefit to all and 
everything that they take in hand. In such direct, 
genuine men, and such families as are fortunately: 
round the one I speak of, lie the strength and hope 
of Germany,—and not among those misplaced and 
loquacious folk, spoiled by a smattering of “ideas,” 
and ventilating any nonsense, no matter what, so 
that it gives them an opportunity of hearing their 
own tongues,—whose long-winded verbiage and 
want of distinct sense of duty are so depressing 
and barren of instruction to the passing stranger. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE coming literary season has begun to cast its 
brightness on our columns. The promise of good 
books, and many of them, increases from day to 
day, and a reader may already guess at much of 
his intellectual entertainment during the winter 
nights. At the same time, we are glad to state that 
the book-trade is said to be in a thoroughly sound 
and prosperous state. Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
will open with Mr. Dallas’s ‘Gay Science,’— 
the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Trollope’s 
‘Florence,—Mr. Louis Figuier’s ‘ World before 
the Flood,’-—and a revised edition of Mr. Dixon’s 
‘Holy Land.’ Messrs. Hurst & Blackett are pre- 
paring for the press, ‘The Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Field - Marshal Viscount Comber- 
mere,’—the second volume of Miss Meteyard’s 
‘Life of Josiah Wedgwood,’—‘ From Cadet to 
Colonel: being the Record of a Life of Active 
Service,’ by Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Seaton,—the 
third and fourth volumes of the Hon. Grantley 
Berkeley’s ‘ Life and Recollections,—‘ Sport and 
Sportsmen,’ by Charles Stretton, Esq.,—and ‘Social 
Life in Florence,’ by Count Arrivabene. Messrs. 


Smith & Elder are preparing for the season, ‘ Life: 


and Letters of the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son,—‘ A Century of Painters of the English 
School: with Critical Notices of their Works, and 
an Account of the Progress of Art in England,’ by 
Richard Redgrave, R.A., and Samuel Redgrave, 
—‘ The Book of Were-Wolves,’ by Sabine Baring- 
Gould,—a new volume of ‘Reminiscences,’ by 
Capt. Gronow,—‘Three Years among the Working 
Classes in the United States, during the War,’ by 
the author of ‘ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy, 
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‘Trish Coast Tales of Love and Adventure,’ by 
Capt. L. Esmonde White. Messrs. Blackwood & 
Sons announce ‘The Operations of War Explained 
and Illustrated,’ by Col. E. B. Hamley,—‘ An 
Introductory Text-Book of Meteorology,’ by Alex- 
ander Buchan, —‘ Villa Residences and Farm 
Architecture,’ by J ohn Starforth,—‘ Lectures on 
the Early Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical 
Remains of the late J. F. Ferrier,’ edited by Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart., and E. L. Lushington. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo!” a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus 
Christ, —‘A Defence of Fundamental Truth; 
being a Review of the Philosophy of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill,’ by James M‘Cosh,—the second 
yolume of ‘A Critical History of Christian Literature 
and Doctrine from the Death of the Apostles to the 
Nicene Council,’ by J. Donaldson,—‘The Economic 
Position of the British Labourer,’ by Henry Faw- 
cett, —‘Popular Astronomy : a Series of Lectures 
delivered at Ipswich,’ by G. B. Airy, Astronomer 
Royal,—‘ Popular Epics of the Middle Ages, of the 
Norse-German and Carlovingian Cycles,’ by John 
Malcolm Ludlow,—'The Prince’s Progress, and other 
Poems,’ by Christina G. Rossetti. Messrs#Samp- 
son Low & Co. are preparing ‘Turkey,’ by J. 
Lewis Farley,—‘ The Conspiracy of Count Fieschi: 
an Episode in Italian History,’ by M. de Celesia, 
translated by David Hilton,—‘ A Walk from Lon- 
don to the Land’s End, with Notes by the Way,’ 
by Elihu Burritt,—‘ Letters on England,’ by Louis 
Blanc,—‘A Biography of Admiral Sir B. P. V. 
Brook, Bari.,’ by the Rev. John G. Brighton,— 
‘House and Home in Belgium,’ by Blanchard Jer- 
rold. Messrs. Triibner & Co. will publish ‘ Auguste 
Comte and Positivism,’ by Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
M.P.,—also a New Translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, the Twenty-four Books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, translated according to the Masoretic Text, 
after the best Jewish Authorities, by Isaac Leeser. 
Some of the chief houses are still unnamed, and 
we shall continue these notes another day. 


In consequence of Mr. Purkiss’s death, Lord 
Granville has appointed Mr. Merrifield to resume 
the office of Principal of the School of Naval 
Architecture for the next session, which commences 
on the 1st of November. 

The removal of the miscellaneous portraits from 


one of the long galleries of Hampton Court Palace | 


to the Cartoon Gallery has disclosed a fine series of 
decorative tapestries on the walls, which are of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and are well 
fitted to the room. It is to be hoped that Mr. 


Cowper will allow them to remain, being part of | 


the original decorations of the building. 


Onthe 28th of September, Miss Garrett passed her | 


final examination at A pothecaries’ Hall, and received 
a licence to practise medicine. The Apothecaries’ 
course includes five years’ apprenticeship, a pre- 
liminary examination in Arts, and two professional 
examinations. Certificates of attendance at lectures 
oneach of the subjects of examination are required, 
which certificates can only be given by regular 
lecturers in recognized medical schools. Certificates 
of hospital practice and clinical instruction are also 


required. All these conditions were complied with | 


by Miss Garrett. Her course was perfectly regular, 
missing nothing. 

Another lady, Miss Colborne, has passed the 
preliminary examination in Arts, intending also to 
enter the medical profession. The Apothecaries’ 
licence constitutes the legal qualification of what 
arecalled ‘‘ general practitioners.” 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to ad- 
venture on a new monthly magazine, under the 
title of ““ The Argosy,’ the first number of which 
will appear on December 1st, and will contain the 
first instalment of a new tale by Mr. Charles Reade. 
The price is to be 6d. Each number, we are told, 
will contain a hundred pages of letter-press, and 
be illustrated. 

Messrs. Moxon & Co. have published in their 
* Miniature” series, a selection from the poems of 
Mr. Robert Browning ; the volume is prettily got 
up, and is embellished with an engraved head of 
the poet. 

A mere glance at the new edition of ‘Men of 








the Time ’ shows that it is greatly improved; more 
facts and fewer opinions being given in the various 
lives. The omissions are not remarkable. On the 
whole a useful labour appears to have been accom- 
plished with good sense and good taste. 


We are asked to insert these “last words” on a 
controversy which has now been carried as far as 
the public will care for it :— 

** Kensington, Oct. 2, 1865. 

“Tn your last issue you give insertion to a state- 
ment of my publishers, of which I should decline 
to take any notice if it did not leave me convicted 
of a rather serious misrepresentation. The fact is 
that I can show, on the clearest proof,—a letter 
of the printer’s penes me,—that I never saw revises 
of the greater part of the novel, as Mr. Maxwell 
did not consider it necessary, I was apprised; and 
the first and last opportunity I enjoyed for correc- 
tion, so far, certainly, as a moiety of the publication 
is concerned, was the jirst proof. Mr. Maxwell’s 
corrector did not interfere with the book except in 
half-a-dozen places, and in all those he altered, as 
I have been obliged to point out, for the worse, 
and after a certain point, I believe that no super- 
vision was exercised at all. What Mr. Maxwell 
means by ‘first proofs’ and so on I have not the 
slightest notion. Independently of the corruptions 
of the text by an employé of Mr. Maxwell’s, the 
book is very carelessly worked off, and full of the 
most atrocious misprints, partly in consequence of 
my not having seen revises of a considerable portion, 
and partly by reason of the careless working. 
These differences between author and publisher 
are always disagreeable, and I should never have 
raised the present discussion had it not been for 
the very aggravated circumstances, and because it 
seemed necessary to do so for my own protection. 
I find that I misquoted myself in my letter of 
the 18th of September, by saying, ‘the sound 
of bells in the first sleep of the morning,’ instead of 
‘the sound of bells in the /ast sleep,’ &c., as it 
stands in the book. W. Carew Hazuirt.” 


Lord Brougham opened the Social Science Con- 
gress on Wednesday with a review of our social 
condition and a glance at foreign politics. A large 
audience assembled to hear ‘‘the old man elo- 
quent,” and it is no disparagement of his matter 
to say that a far deeper interest was felt in the 
speaker than in his speech. The Sections com- 
menced their work on ‘Thursday. 


A Church Congress has been held during the 
week at Norwich, where the relations of cathedrals 
to popular art—music, decoration and architecture 
—have been under consideration at the instance of 
Mr. Beresford Hope. We hail with gladness every 
movement tending to make these glorious edifices 
the centres of popular life. 

Mr. Tennyson has given a sitting to Messrs. 
Elliot & Fry, photographers, who have produced 
a very good likeness of the poet, which is at the 
same time a fine picture. 


“Your story of ‘for our goods,’” says a Corre- 
spondent, “‘ reminds me that George the First when 
he landed in England said to some of the crowd 
assembled, ‘I come for your goods,’ (meaning for 
your welfare), and that one of the crowd replied 
(alluding to the good things the Germans would 
pick up), ‘ Aye, and chattels too, I expect.’” 

Such is the appreciation of chemical science in 
Germany that at the present time two large chemi- 
cal laboratories on the most complete scale are in 
course of being erected, at Berlin and Bonn, at the 
expense of the State. They will cost, it is said, 
above seventy-five thousand pounds. 


On the 14th of September, the dying day of 
Dante, a number of Dante’s friends met at Dresden, 
and constituted themselves a literary society, of 
which King Johann, himself a translator of the 
Divina Commedia, took the protectorate. The 
society has resolved to publish in future an Annual 
on Dante Literature in the widest sense, and to 
meet at least every two years at Dresden. Prof. 
Witte, of Halle, was chosen President, Profs. 
Wegele, of Wiirzburg, and Petzold, of Dresden, 
assistants. In the public meeting on the evening 
after the constitution of the society, at which 
the King was present, lectures on interesting 





subjects, referring to the poet, were delivered by 
HH. Witte and Wegele ; Prof. Lieber, of Berlin, 
performed Dante’s ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ and the 
celebrated ‘Sonnet to Beatrice,’ ending with the 
word “ sospira,” with excellent accompaniment on 
the piano. Dr. Notter, and Friiulein von Hoffinger, 
of Vienna, recited parts of new translations of the 
Divina Commedia, and fragments of a new drama 
by Halm (Herr von Miinch-Bellinghausen), with 
Francesca da Rimini’s sad history for a subject. 
At last, Professor Cavaliere Giuliani, of Florence, 
one of the first Dante scholars of his country, who 
had come to Dresden expressly for the occasion, 
gave a lively address in Italian on the poet, and 
the hopes and expectations which his nation united 
with the name of that powerful spirit. 


The festivity of uncovering the Uhland monument 
took place at Stuttgart, on the 21st ult., accompa- 
nied by the usual solemnities. The large grounds 
of the Liederkranz Garden were filled with a 
multitude which felt disposed to do honour to its 
favourite poet, a disposition which was height- 
ened still more when the sounds of Kreutzer’s 
beautiful composition of ‘Schiifer’s Sonntagslied’ 
opened the choral performances of the Lieder- 
kranz. When the last notes of the song had 
died away, the covering fell at once, and 
the noble head of the poet, with its severe yet 
mild expression, looked down on the assembled 
crowd, among which there was not a man who 
required an admonition to take off his hat. 
J. G. Fischer delivered an address, in which he 
gave a short, but faithful and lifelike, picture of 
the poet, the patriot, and the man. This ad- 
dress was followed by a poem, spoken by Rath 
Maier, of Tiibingen, one of the oldest friends 
of Uhland. Vocal performances, mostly Kreut- 
zer’s composition of Uhland’s poems and Arndt’s 
National Hymn, concluded the festival. 


A fine statue of the Emperor Trajan is said to 
have been found while excavating near the Villa 
Lavinia, in Rome. 

M. de Lamartine has just commenced the 
publication in the Constitutionnel of a Life of 
Byron. Such an event will seem out of date to 
Englishmen ; but, next after Shakspeare, Byron is 
in France the English poet par excellence, and his 
name and quotations from his works are of every- 
day occurrence. With respect to quotations, we 
are sorry to see that M. de Lamartine follows the 
custom of his countrymen, in translating into plain 
prose. Certainly prose renderings are better than 
bad paraphrases in verse; but surely the most 
celebrated romantic poet of France could, have 
given his countrymen a better idea of Byron’s 
genius in poetic measure. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
J. Lewis, R.A.—Hook, R.A.—Phillip, R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Roberts, 
R.A.—Poole, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.—Cooke, R.A.—Cope, R.A.— 
Creswick, R.A,—Pickersgill, R.A.—Leighton, A.R.A.—Calderon, 
A.R.A. — Sant, A.R.A.—Ansdell, A.R.A.— Frost, A.R.A.—P. 
Nasmyth—Linnell, sen.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Dobson, A.R.A.— 
Cooper, A.R.A.—Gale—Gallait—Frére—Duverger—Auguste Bon- 
heur—Marks—Pettie—F. Hardy, &.—Ad on presentation 
of address card. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire change of Lectures and 
Entertainments, commencing October 9.—Professor_ Pepper on 
the Gorgeous Phenomena of Polarized Light—New Serio-Comic 
Ghost Story (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks joint inventors), 
entitled ‘The Poor Author Tested ’—New Scene, with the Won- 
derful Illusion called ‘ Proteus; or, We are Here, but not Here? 
—Musical Entertainment by Mr. F. Chatterton, the celebrated 
harpist, assisted by Miss Haldane, entitled *The Adventures of 
an Artist in Search of Fame’—Course of Lectures, by Dr. Dono 
van, on Phrenology—Lecture, by J. L. King, Esq., ‘On Therma} 
Battery Power.’—Admission to the whole, 1s. 
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BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


TUESDAY. 

‘On a New Method in Geometry,’ by Prof- 
PLiicKER. 

‘On the Great Storm of December, 1864, on the 
Coast of the Peninsula,’ by Mr. J. B. CarELLo.— 
The paper described the results of observations 
made by Signor Capello for the purpose of discover. 
ing whether the storm was of a cycloidal character. 

‘On Chasles’ Method of Characteristics,’ by Prof. 
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T. H. Hirst.—After briefly explaining the nature 
and scope of this important method, by which the 
theory of conic sections has now been completed, 
Prof. Hirst communicated a few of the results of 
Prof. Chasles’ most recent researches on the pro- 
perties of conics, in space, which satisfy one less than 
the number (eight) of conditions necessary to deter- 
amine them. These results were published but a 
week ago in the Comptes Rendus of the Academy of 
Sciences. 

‘On a Special Class of Questions in the Theory 
of Probability,’ by Prof. Sytvest—Er.—The cele- 
brated question of probability proposed and solved 
by the great Buffon constitutes, it is believed, one of 
the earliest, if not the first example of a question of 
Local Probability. It was to find the chance of a 
Stick dropped vertically over a longitudinal grating 
falling through or hitting one of the bars. Within 
this theory is contained another, to which the author 
proposes to affix the provisional name of form-pro- 
bability. To this interior theory belongs such ques- 
tions as these: To find the chance that three points 
taken arbitrarily within a sphere will mark out the 
angles of anacute or obtuse angled triangle; that four 
points within a circle will indicate a re-entrant or 
@ convex quadrilateral ; or again that four points 
on a right line will constitute an ultra-harmonic 
or infra-harmonic group. Any area bounded by a 
plane may be regarded as the base of a conical hill, 
by contouring whose horizontal sections in the 
manner familiar to all in Ordnance maps the base 
becomes dissected into an indefinite number of 
similar annuli, variable at will by shifting the 
position of the vertex of the cone. By aid of this 
elementary geometrical conception, combined with 
other principles equally self-evident, the author 





arrives at certain perfectly general theorems for 
transforming the data of all questions coming under | 
the category of form-probability, whereby their | 
treatment becomes greatly simplified and the order | 
of summations expressing the numerator of the 

probability involved sinks two degrees. Thus, for | 
instance, any form-probability question involving a | 
group of three points, moving freely over a circle, 

may be converted into the much easier one, where | 
a single point only ranges over the interior, the 

other two moving on the periphery of the circle with 

a probability varying as the square of their dis- 

tance from one another. So, again, when the range 

is a triangle, any one point in the group may 

be kept penned to a single side, it matters not 

which, the chance will come out the same whichever 

side is chosen and will be identical with the chance 

in the original question. Similar theorems apply to | 
groups of any number of points, and alike for ranges 

confined to portions of a right line or a plane or 

solid space with any sort of contours. As these 

questions were originally proposed, no contours 

‘were assigned to the ranges, and in this state of the 

subject contradictory results were obtained, arising, | 
in the author’s opinion, from a tacit error in as- | 
suming the existence of a determinate solution in | 
questions essentially indeterminate. The problem 
of finding the mean area of a triangle in a circle, | 
or the mean volume of a tetrahedron in a sphere, 

may easily be converted into problems of form- | 
probability, and thus become amenable to the | 
author’s method of treatment. Attacked by the | 
ordinary methods in use, they (especially the latter) 
present formidable difficulties of solution, arising | 
from the analytical representations of an area or 
volume being liable to repeated changes of sign. | 
This is a sort of polarity which must be got rid of, 
and the subject-matter, so to say, reduced to the 
condition of ordinary arithmetical quantity with 
irreversible sign before the integrations can be per- 
formed so as to lead to a correct result. These 
difficulties are completely got over by aid of the 
author’s general theorems of transformation. 

‘On Prof. Price’s Modification of Arbogast’s 
Method,’ by Prof. SyivesTEr. 

‘On Certain Theorems in Laplace’s Discussion of 
the Figure of the Earth and Precession and Nuta- 
tion,’ by Prof. A. H. Curtis. 

‘On the Self-Registering Barometer at the Liver- 
pool Observatory,’ by Mr. J. Harrnur.—The 
increased attention given of late to meteorological 
observations has naturally created a demand for 
instruments, which, by their own action, shall pro- 





| Deaths, and the meteorological returns of eleven 


| they have occurred, and the conditions ofatmosphere 


| in the Revenue departments was considered, and 
| method. The instrument now used is Sikes’ hydro- 
| tinctly pointed out that the instrument and the 


| tables had been constructed upon different formule 
| and were not in harmony, and that, further, there 


duce a permanent record of the various phenomena 
of our atmosphere. Photography requires consider- 
able skill in the manipulation, and a more direct 
and simple mode of self-registration is therefore in 
some cases a desideratum. The instrument de- 
scribed in this paper is a floating barometer, con- 
structed by Mr. King, since the exhibition of the 
first trial instrument at a former Meeting of the 
British Association in 1854. In the ordinary baro- 
meter the variations in the atmospheric pressure are 
indicated by the varying height of a column of 
mercury within a tube; in this floating barometer 
they are made evident by the movements of the 
tube itself, which is counterpoised by a weight, say 
at 29 inches. If by the increase in atmospheric 
pressure the length of the column of mercury in it 
is increased to 30 inches, it is evident the equili- 
brium will be destroyed, and the weight of the addi- 
tional inch of mercury will cause the tube to descend 
until its closed end comes into contact with the 
mercury. If, on the other hand, the pressure is 
reduced to 28 inches, one inch of mercury in the 
column will be lost, and the tube will rise. The 
indications of the instrument being dependent on 
the motion of the suspended tube, by the contri- 
vance of an annular float of reduced dimensions 
surrounding its immersed end, the displacement of 
a corresponding bulk of mercury in the cistern to 
the gain or loss in the tube is exaggerated, and a 
greater range of index obtained. 

‘On the Anomalies of our Climate,’ by Mr. T. 
L. PLant.—In this paper the author pointed out 
the extremes which had come under his observa- 
tion in Birmingham during twenty-nine years, #.e. 
from 1836 to 1864. 

‘On the Meteorology of Birmingham,’ by Mr. D. 
SmitH.—The results given in this paper were 
deduced from observations extending over a period 
of twelve years, namely, from 1853 to 1864 inclu- 
sive, and as far as could be the records thus ob- 
tained were compared with the results of the medical 
inspections of the borough. The excellent weekly 
returns of the Registrar-General of Births and 


large towns, by Mr. Glaisher, which accompany it, 
reveal facts of the highest interest, affording as they 
do a comparison of death-rates with temperature. 
But the author considered there was yet required in 
every large town, especially in Birmingham itself, 
the population of which is increasing at the rate of 
about 5,000 yearly, a distinct record of the new 
cases of disease, the nature of the localities in which 


under which they have been formed. The principal 
local results obtained are: Mean atmospheric 
pressure (reduced to sea-level), 29°958 inches; mean 
temperature, 47°°6; the highest temperature, 89°°2; 
the lowest, —2°°5; mean yearly rainfall, 29-991 
inches; greatest fall, 35°16; least, 21°21; mean 
number of days on which rain fell, 176. 

‘On the Hydrometer and its Adaptation to the 
Present Requirements of the Board of Inland 
Revenue,’ by Mr. L. OrrtLinc.—In this paper 
the means adopted for levying the duty upon spirits 


attention called to the shortcomings of the present 


meter, accompanied by Sikes’ tables. It was dis- 


were defects in the actual form of that hydrometer, 
causing considerable amounts of error in the esti- 
mation of the strength of the spirits tested by it. 

‘On the Topograph, a New Surveying Instru- 
ment,’ by Capt. Lenpy.—This ingenious instru- 
ment will enable any one readily to survey a road, 
sketch acountry, find the height of buildings or moun- 
tains, and to represent with accuracy the features of 
the ground ofany district. It may be ised as a pris- 
matic compass, as a level, or a clinometer, as a 
plane table with its sight ruler alone, and asa plane 
table or compass combined to facilitate the finding 
of stations. Its manipulation is of the simplest 
kind, and there is no need of scales, measuring-com- 
passes, or protractor; the machine itself protracting 
the angles and laying down the distances to scale. 
Its weight is under a pound avoirdupois. 





‘On an Instrument by which any Rainbow that 


is “possible to appear within the Area of = 
Picture may be indicated in its right Place ang | 
the true Size,’ by Mr. C. Vartey. 





Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the New Formule, with Reference to 
Schools and Examinations,’ by Mr. T. Woop, 

‘On Crystallized Melaconite and Tenorite,’ by 
Prof. MASKELYNE. 

Mr. W. Wuire exhibited Photographs of the 
Interior of the Great Pyramid taken with the 
Magnesium Light by Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth.—One 
of the first feats with magnesium was taking por. 
traits at night. This done, it was suggested, Why 
may we not have photographs of caves, catacombs, 
crypts, mines, and of every dark and wonderfyl 
cavity? This suggestion was put to the test by the 
Scottish Astronomer Royal. Probably all haye 
heard something of the interesting controversy 
connected with the nite coffer—the sanctum 
sanctorum of the Great Pyramid. It was Prof, 
Piazzi Smyth’s great object to bring this myste. 
rious coffer to light, and to dissipate for ever all 
uncertainty about it. This, with the aid of 
sium, he has accomplished. We shall shortly have 
a volume from his pen descriptive of his researches 
and conclusions, and illustrated with photographs, 
Meanwhile, he has allowed copies of his photo 
graphs to be exhibited to the Association. One 
example represented the granite coffer in the King’s 
Chamber of the Great Pyramid. According to the 
theory of the late Mr. Taylor, that coffer was a 
primeval measure of capacity, whence is derived 
the hereditary Anglo-Saxon wheat measure called 
the quarter, of which coffer it is the fourth part. 
Whilst, however, we know by Act of Parliament 
how many cubic inches are contained in four quar. 
ters English, there has been much doubt as to the 
cubical contents of the granite chest of the Pyra. 
mid. e measures of the French Academy in 
1799 made it nearly 6,300 cubic inches greater 
than several English travellers had declared it to 
be, though they again by no means agreed with 
each other in subsidiary details. Now, however, 
by means of the magnesium light, we have a series 
of photographs of this coffer, with a system of 
measuring-rods fastened about it, showing the size 
inside and the size outside ; and, finally, the cubical 
contents being summed up, proved that the remark. 
able granite vessel 7s a measure of capacity equal, 
with almost mathematical accuracy, to four quar- 
ters English. 

‘On the Aniline Process in Photography,’ by 
Mr. W. WILLIS. 

*On the Formation of Ammonia from Nitrogen 
in the Atmosphere,’ by Mr. W. L. Scort. 

‘On the Presence and Functions of Ammonia 
or its Homologues in the Blood,’ by Mr. W. L. 
Scorr. 

‘On the Preservation of the Sheathing of Ships, 
and Extraction of Silver from Sea Water, by means 
of Electricity,’ by Mr. J. C. Bowrine. 

‘On the Direction of the Electric Current,’ by 
Mr. J. C. Bowring. 

‘On the Sanitary and Economical Aspects of the 
Sewage Question, by Mr. A. Hitt. 

‘Observations on the Utilization of Sewage, a8 
conducted at Stroud, and on the Growth of the 
Sewage Plant,’ by Mr. H. Birp. 





Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘On the Relative Weight of the Brain in rela- 
tion to the Intelligence, in the Vertebrata,’ by Dr. 
Crisp. 

Mr. W. R. Hucues exhibited specimens of 
Lepidogaster bimaculatus and L. cornubiensis. 

‘On the Birth of a Young Hippopotamus in the 
Zoological Society’s Gardens, Amsterdam,’ by Dr. 
ScLaTER.—There were only three pairs of these 
animals in Europe. One pair was in London, the 
male of which was received in 1850, and the 
female about four years subsequently, being the 
first pair brought to Europe. The second pair was 
now in the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris; and in 
that case young had been twice lost. The 
pair was acquired about three years ago, for the 
Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam; and it was to 
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those that his paper, based on communications 
from Dr. Westermann, had relation. The female 
had produced young four times. Both the first and 
second time the young were left alone with the 
mother ; but she injured and destroyed them. The 
third was removed soon after the birth, but did 
not succeed. On the 29th of July last the female 

ain gave birth, and the young one was taken 
away before the mother could rise to defend it. It 
was placed in a large basket, and taken to a long 
cage, having in it a tank of water, and beneath it 
hot water pipes to heat the room and give the 
required temperature. The animal is fed upon 
milk with about one-fifth of water. It is increas- 
ing in size, and is sometimes very playful, following 
the keepers about like a dog; and so far it was 
considered that very much success had been met 
with in bringing up the animal. The period of 
gestation in this case was eight months—a remark- 
ably short period for an animal of such large size. 

‘Report of the Committee appointed to Explore 
the Marine Flora and Fauna of the Southern 
Coasts of Devon and Cornwall,’ by Mr. C. S. 
BaTE. 

Dr. JORDAN exhibited an abnormal growth of a 
bud of a birch-tree. 

‘Remarks on some improved Methods of display- 
ing Birds in Public Museums, illustrated by Spe- 
cimens from the Derby Museum, Liverpool,’ by 
Mr. T. J. Moore. 

‘On the Metamorphoses of Ephemera (Chlcon),’ 
by Sir J. Luspocr, Bart. 

Mr. H. Woopwarp exhibited a chart of recent 
and fossil Crustacea. 

Dr. CLEGHORN read a paper ‘On the Deodar 
Forests of the Western Himalaya,’ which he ex- 
plored in 1862 and 1863, with a view of obtaining 
correct information respecting the timber resources 
available for the Punjab Railway. He exhibited a 
sketch-map showing approximately the position and 
extent of the deodar tracts, so far as ascertained, 
between the Jumna and Indus rivers. He dwelt on 
the applicability of the wood of the Cedrus deodara 
for railway purposes, for which it has been found 
very valuable. An officer is now employed upon 
each of the great rivers of the Punjab for carrying 
out, upon sound principles, the conservancy and 
management of these important forests. The quan- 
tity of deodar timber brought down the Chendb 
alone in one year has amounted to 12,000 tons, 
and an increase of timber upon the Indus and 
Kabul rivers was predicted. The characteristic 
vegetation of the Deodar Forests was shown in a 
series of photographs taken by Lieut.-Col. C. Hutch- 
inson, R.E. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram dwelt upon the 
efforts of the French Government in raising the 
Cedrus Atlantica for public purposes in Algeria; 
and a discussion followed as to the identity of 
Cedrus deodara, Libani, and Atlantica, in which 
Dr. Tomson and Col. Munro took part. 

‘On the Scope of Zoological Inquiries,’ by Dr. 
Mércx. 

‘Phrenology, or the Physiology of the Brain, 
the most important Department of Ethnology,’ by 
Dr. PrrpEavx.—Nineteen years ago, when the 
author attempted to introduce Phrenology at one 
of the meetings of the Association, he was told 
the subject was prohibited. Phrenology being em- 
phatically a science founded on observation, and 
the means of making these observations lying so 
abundantly around, how was it the science was 
allowed to occupy for so long a period a debatable 
ground in public opinion? We had plenty of natu- 
ralists and cultivators of the physical sciences, and 
were not without a supply of metaphysicians. The 
phrenologist required to unite the capacities and 
tastes of both parties ; and the fact that individuals 
who combine the two sets of mental qualifications 
will be smaller in number than those endowed with 
one only, furnished one reason why phrenologists 
Were less numerous than physicists and meta- 
physicians. 

The paper gave rise to an animated debate, in 
which Profs. BENNETT and TaTE and Dr. Hum- 
PHRY opposed Phrenology, and Prof. MacDONALD 
Supported it. 








Sus-Section D.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘ Observations on a Female Skeleton, aged 104,’ 
by Dr. G. M. Humpury. 

‘On the Early Development of Organs in Em- 
bryonic Life,’ by Mr. S. H. Parkes. 

‘ Physiological Experiments with Ozone,’ by Dr. 
B. W. RicHarpDson. 

‘Functions of the Cerebellum,’ by Dr. W. 
DICKENSON. 

‘A few Remarks on the Causes of the Cattle 
Murrain,’ by Dr. SHETTLE.—The author considered 
pulmonary and steppe murrain as undoubtedly 
blood diseases, and partaking largely of the cha- 
racter of typhus; whilst the two other milder 
forms of the complaint, carbuncular and vesicular 
murrain, had their origin in a fungus growth in 
the parts affected. He had been for five years 
engaged in experiments to discover the real use of 
the iron in the blood. During the act of respiration a 
large amount of chemical action takes place; this, 
he states, cannot occur without a corresponding 
development of electricity, and the blood, through 
the iron it contains, was one of the best attractive 
agents for electricity known. The abstraction of 
electricity from the blood causes it to assume a 
dark, pitchy character, and readily to decompose, 
whilst its presence prevents decomposition and 
promotes organization. It, therefore, follows that 
if iron does not exist in the blood globules they 
will not exert a due amount of attraction for the 
electricity or vital force developed, consequently 
it must be attracted by the next best conductor, 
the nerves. In health this is only done to a certain 
extent, any excess causing disease. In the author’s 
opinion, the cause for the generation and virulence 
of the disease might be found in the various and 
severe electrical changes which have lately taken 
place. 

Dr. Crisp thought that electricity had nothing 
whatever to do with the disease. He considered it 
to be a special poison, like cholera. 


Section E.—GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
TUESDAY. 

‘Ascent of the River Purus,’ by Mr. W. CHanp- 
LESS.—The Purus is one of the least known of the 
great tributaries of the Amazons, and has been 
a subject of great interest, not only to geographers 
but to the people of Peru and Brazil, from the fact 
that a few native traders sailing up it in canoes 
have reported it free from impediments to naviga- 
tion, and from the supposition that the fine stream, 
the Madre de Dios, flowing from the southern pro- 
vinces of Peru, formed its head-water. The Bra- 
zilians were further interested in it on account of 
the report that there was water communication 
between it and the great river Madeira above the 
cataracts, which might serve as an outlet for the 
productions of the interior province of Matto 
Grosso. In modern times, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment had despatched four expeditions from the 
Amazons up the river ; but none of them had solved 
the problems connected with it or made accurate 
geographical observations during the voyage. Mr. 
Chandless, therefore, undertook to explore it in 
detail by his own unaided resources. He obtained, 
by a fortunate circumstance, a crew of Bolivian 
Indians to navigate his canoe, and, taking with him 
a complete outfit of instruments for observation, 
entered its mouth on the 12th of June, 1864. He 
continued his voyage until, on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber, the river was so narrow and impeded with 
rocks that he could go no further. He was then 
1,866 miles from its mouth, and at an altitude of 
only 1,088 feet above the sea-level. He penetrated 
as far as he could up both of the terminal forks of 
the river; but neither proved to be the Madre de 
Dios, being about 2° of latitude to the N.N.W. 
of that river, and lying in a position in which one 
of the eastern tributaries of the Ucayali is marked 
on the maps. The forest was everywhere so dense 
and lofty that from no point could a view be 
obtained of the Andes, although Mr. Chandless 
supposed they would be visible. Near these upper 
waters a primitive tribe of Indians was met with, 
who had never had intercourse with white men or 
with the trading Indians lower down; they were 
ignorant of the use of iron, and possessed hatchets 





of stone.—The paper, which is a long one and full 
of interest, was announced by the President as 
intended to be read at one of the meetings of the 
Royal Geographical Society during the next session. 
Meantime, the author, who remains on the Ama- 
zons, intends to explore the Aquiry, one of the 
southern tributaries of the Purus, to ascertain 
whether this may not be the long-talked-of Madre 
de Dios. 

Mr. Bates said he had sailed on the main 
Amazons past the mouth of the Purus four times, 
and had judged itto be onlya second-rate tributary of 
the Amazons, not being more than a quarter of a 
mile wide; whilst five or six of the first-class tribu- 
taries were two or three miles broad at the mouth, 
and presented a blank horizon up the river as he 
sailed past them. The value of the Purus con- 
sisted in its offering an unimpeded channel of com- 
munication between the Atlantic coast and the rich 
southern provinces of Peru east of the Andes, whilst 
the main Amazons led directly to the northern 
provinces. 

‘On the City Life of Bokhara,’ by Dr. A. 
VAMBERY., 

‘ Notes on the Russian Frontiers in Central 
Asia,’ by Sir H. C. Rawiinson.—Sir Henry Raw- 
linson commenced by stating that the present 
boundaries of Russia in Central Asia were deline- 
ated with accuracy on the maps of Asia published 
by Messrs. Stanford and by Prof. Kiepert, of 
Berlin. He then gave a brief narrative of the suc- 
cessive encroachments of Russia in this direction. 
Formerly the frontier extended from the northern 
shores of the Caspian, by a long bend to the north, 
to the northern frontier of Chinese Tartary. Along 
this border was formed the Orenburg and Siberian 
line of outposts, and south of it, extending to the 
Khanats of Khiva, Bokhara and Khokand, dwelt 
the numerous hordes of Kirghises on their steppes. 
In 1847 the Russians constructed here three forts 
to strengthen their hold on the region. The Kir- 
ghis steppe is traversed only by a few roads, the 
most important of which runs from Orsk, north of 
the Aral Sea, to the Jaxartes. With the exception 
of one part of it, over the Karakum sands, the 
whole is traversable by wheeled carriages. By 
recent encroachments, the Russian frontier is now 
extended to the Jaxartes; but the line as it at pre- 
sent stands is rather difficult to trace—at least, that 
part of it which extends from Fort Perofski, on 
the Jaxartes, to the river Talas; even Russian 
officers do not know its exact course in its bend 
to the south of the Lake Issyk-Kul. Their efforts 
have been directed to the connexion of the Issyk- 
Kul line of forts with those of the Jaxartes, the 
result of which will be the absorption of the Kho- 
kand territory on the left bank of the Jaxartes. 
The advance of the Russians in this direction 
has been attended with great benefits to science 
and civilization ; but, although the fear of Russian 
invasion is a chimera, it behoves us to consider 
what will be the political effect upon our own 
empire in India when there shall be a powerful 
Russo-Asiatic neighbour on its northern borders. 
Whilst the Russians have been advancing a distance 
of 1,000 miles from north to south, our Indian 
empire has extended 1,000 miles from south to 
north. The actual distance of our political frontier 
(the frontier of Kashmir, a country under our pro- 
tection) from the nearest point in Russian territory 
is now between 400 and 500 miles, that is, from 
Karakorum to the Thian Chan range; but our real 
frontier at Peshawur is above 1,000 miles distant, 
according to the most recent itineraries of our 
agents who have traversed the intervening space. 
The most recent advance of Russia in Khokand 
has provoked the hostility of the neighbouring 
Khan of Bokhara, and it is within the bounds of 
probability that the forces of Russia and Bokhara 
are now in collision. 

‘On a Recent Survey of the Chain of Mont 
Blanc,’ by Mr. A. Apams-Remtty.—The author 
described the imperfect state of our knowledge with 
regard to the topography of the Mont Blanc range, 
and the motives that had induced him to construct, 
on his own surveys, his elaborate and now well- 
known map, the large original sketch of which was 
exhibited. The errors in the delineation of this and 
of other mountain chains arose from the fact that 
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they usually form the boundaries of countries, and 
the Government surveyors of each do not co-operate 
with each other, but carry their work simply to the 
watershed of the ridges. It thus frequently happens 
that the surveys of the two sides ofa ridge are found, 
when compared, to contradict each other. Before the 
visit of Windham and Pocock, in 1741, the valleys 
of Mont Blanc were unknown to the world, and the 
glaciers of the range were so erroneously delineated 
up to the year 1842, when Prof. J. Forbes com- 
menced his observations on the Mer de Glace, that 
he found himself obliged to make an entirely new 
survey of that glacier and its tributaries. This was 
the only portion of the chain accurately laid down 
when the Mont Blanc sheet of the Swiss Federal 
Survey came out in 1861, which, as the Swiss sur- 
veyors only gave, from their own work, the small 
portion lying within Swiss territory, filling in the 
rest from the Sardinian Survey, was found to be 
untrue to nature. The author commenced his 
surveys in 1863. The glacier system of Mont 
Blanc may be roughly said to be divided into three 
parts by two large clefts; that on the west being 
formed by the north and south glaciers of Miage, 
and that on the east by the glaciers of Argentitre 
and Mont Dolent. In each case the two glacier 
valleys advance from opposite sides deep into the 
heart of the chain, and their upper heads are only 
separated by rocky walls scarcely half a mile in 
thickness. The centre of the chain is occupied by 
an immense glacier basin, which, again, is sub- 
divided into three glaciers having but one common 
outlet, the Mer de Glace. From the point where it 
makes an abrupt turn to the north to return again 
on the other side of the Glacier de Miage, the back- 
bone of the chain runs pretty nearly from south- 
west to north-east. At several spots, as, for instance, 
the Aiguille du Glacier, Aiguille Verte, and Mont 
Dolent, a number of ridges radiate towards the 
same point, culminating in a magnificent peak, and 
at others the main ridge thickens into an enormous 
mountain mass, like the Grandes Jorasses. The 
Swiss surveyors, in carrying their triangulation up 
to the eastern side of one of the ridges on the Sar- 
dinian frontier, which had been triangulated by the 
Sardinians on the western side, mistook the position, 
and inserted it on their map as a separate mountain 
chain. In doing this it was necessary to annihilate 
four square miles of glacier, and to pull together 
into one two mountains which had previously 
stood apart. 

‘On Some New Expeditions in the Chain of 
Mont Blanc, including the Ascent of the Aiguille 
Verte,’ by Mr. E. Wuymrer.—While thousands 
visit Chamounix, and hundreds make what is called 
the tour of Mont Blanc,” few explore its recesses 
and glaciers; and maps have not until lately af- 
forded much information, for they have been drawn 
on the old “backbone” system of sticking Mont 
Blanc in the middle and the Aiguille on the top. 
Mr. Whymper then proceeded to detail the particu- 
lars of the visit he and his party made to the Alps 
in the beginning of July, 1864, one result of which 
was the construction of a satisfactory map by 
Mr. Reilly, and which was exhibited to the audi- 
ence. The map explained how extremely unlike a 
** backbone ” the chain was. On the 5th the party 
set out, with guides, to attack the Argentitre, but 
failed to gain the summit in consequence of not 
being able to follow the ridge upon which they set 
out—the ridge Col du Chardonnet. They there- 
fore went down a certain distance, ascended by 
another glacier, and struck the ridge at a much 
higher point. Then a violent wind came on, which 
blew away the snow in sheets, and rendered their 
lives a burden to them. But they persevered and 
mounted a ridge, after cutting steps as they went 
along. When they had nearly attained the summit 
the guide became puzzled, and the reason was soon 
found, for they found that they were standing over 
@ snow-covered cavern (not a crevasse) of unknown 
extent. The ice and snow covering it were very 
thin, and the discovery was naturally not an agree- 
able one. Not being as enthusiastic as Mr. Brown 
in the exploration of ice-caverns, they got off as 
soon as they could. Next morning they started to 
go to the Mont Dolent, which is the sharpest 
summit of the entire range, but is easy of access, 





and being at the junction of three ridges was a 





most valuable station. The view from here is most 
superb, and well repays the visitor. Mont Blanc, 
however, still towers 3,000 feet above. The moraine 
of the Miage, one of the wonders of the world, was 
also visited, and the frozen waves and boulders that 
fall 7,000 feet excited great wonder. Having thus 
described their expedition, and paid a high tribute 
of praise to Mr. Reilly’s map, Mr. Whymper went 
on to remark on the extreme paucity of practicable 
passes over the main chain. The Col du Géant was 
the only pass by which persons of ordinary walking 
powers could cross from Chamounix to Cormayeur 
in one day. The main, if not the whole difficulty in 
that was the passage of the séracs of its well-known 
ice-fall. Early in the year they are snowed up, and 
can be passed without much trouble ; but towards 
the end of the year they are occasionally very diffi- 
cult. Besides the Col du Géant, the main chain 
has now been traversed at eight points, viz., the 
Trelatéte, the Miage, the Déme, Brenva, Triolet, 
Argentitre, Tour Noire, and Chardonnet. All of 
these passes are over 11,000 and some over 12,000 
feet high, and to all of them there are objections ; 
while in the case of the last three it is necessary to 
ascend the Val Ferret, and cross the Col of the same 
name afterwards. The general conclusion Mr. 
Whymper came to was that there was only one 
point which could compete with the Col du Géant. 
Mr. Whymper next proceeded to state his adven- 
tures up the Val Ferret, and along the ridge that 
separates the glaciers of Argentitre and Mont 
Dolent. They got to thetop of the Col Ferret at half- 
past five, rounded the slopes on its western side, tra- 
versed the glacier, and arrived at the foot of the 
couloir soon after eight. The Argentitre glacier — 
a level plain of snow, scarcely sullied by shadow or 
streaked by crevasse—lay at their feet, but between 
them and it there was a mighty wall more than 
a thousand feet high of hard ice. Croz immediately 
went to work, and was lowered out by the others 
until they had got to the end of their 200 feet of 
rope. He then untied, and the rope was paid out 
by Almer and himself as Biener descended. They 
followed one by one, joined the others below, and 
the process was recommenced. After four hours 
had been passed in this way they approached suffi- 
ciently near the bottom to see that there was only 
one snow-bridge across it, and that it was on the 
opposite side. Croz was nearly tired out, so Almer 
went to work, and in three hours they got across, 
and soon after half-past five, after spending seven 
hours and a quarter in the endeavour, they got 
across. It was then necessary to come back to the 
side they had left, and soon after half-past five they 
got on the level glacier, raced down it, and arrived 
at Chamounix about ten o'clock. He was by no 
means surprised that these two attempts had turned 
out failures as far as usefulness was concerned, but 
he was desirous to do something that might be 
turned to account. Therefore, before quitting Cha- 
mounix, he resolved to try his hardest to ascend the 
Aiguille Verte. The superb position occupied by this 
mountain was well known. It looked scarcely less 
important than Mont Blanc itself. Not less than 
fifteen or sixteen separate attempts to ascend it 
had been made during the last twelve years. They 
set off—Almer, Biener, and himself. Poor Croz was 
engaged by some one else, and remained idle at 
Chamounix. They pitched their tent in the couver- 
cle, and with the guides he went to the top of the 
rocks to look at the Aig before the sun went down. 
At half-past three next morning they started and 
moved towards the peak. He believed in the prac- 
ticability of ascending mountains in the Alps by 
their southern sides—that is, if it were necessary 
to traverse rocks, and for this reason: the sun falls 
on the south side, melts the snow, which trickles 
down into all the cracks and crannies of the rocks ; 
night comes on, the water is frozen, and the rocks 
are rent off. This process was continually going on, 
and the result was that the southern faces of most 
of the peaks in the Alps were more climbable than 
any other. It was true that sometimes the beds of 
rocks might be so disposed as to make the south 
side extremely awkward; but he had seldom found 
it so, and on principle had always selected the 
southern sides for trial. They were now on the south 
side of the Verte, and the rocks above, which they 
would be obliged to traverse, were well broken up 





—no walls, but all disintegration and ruin. In legs 
than a couple of hours they got to the rocks on the 
left. Atseven o’clock in the morning they found them. 
selves ata height of nearly 13,000 feet. The summit 
was now immediately over their heads, and they 
worked towards it as directly as they could; but the 
rocks were occasionally bad, and they were con. 
tinually driven to the left. At a quarter to ten 
they came to a termination, as the mountain wag 
much less steep and the snow was able to accumn. 
late sufficiently to cover them entirely. Another 
half-hour of snow-walking took them to the little 
snowy cave which forms the summit. It is need. 
less to enlarge upon the view. A peak that was 
seen from a great number of points in a mountain. 
ous district must command a fine view. It is of 
course absurd to suppose that the finest views were 
seen from the highest summit. The panorama from 
Mont Blanc is notoriously unsatisfactory, and the 
reason is obvious. When you stand on the top 
you look down on all the rest of Europe. There 
is nothing to look up to—all is below. There 
is no point for the eye to rest upon. The view is 
panoramic. It is like the impossible case of a man 
having attained all his desires. The position must 
be unsatisfactory, for there is nothing to aspire to, 
The world must needs seem flat. But in the Verte 
there is not this objection. You see valleys, villages, 
fields, mountains interminably rolling away, lakes 
nestling in the hollows; you hear the tinkling of 
sheep-bells, and the roar .of avalanches as they 
descend to the valleys. But this is not what fixes 
itself on the memory. It is that great dome, with 
its sparkling crest high above ; it is the rolling gla- 
ciers which descend—the buttresses which support 
it. Even on this mountain, however, far removed 
as the climbers were from the unclean world, they 
could not forget it, for they heard distant howlings 
and moans, which, as they subsequently ascer- 
tained, proceeded froma party of tourists who were 
blowing through a horn with the notion of fright- 
ening them. In that, however, the tourists were 
disappointed. When they descended at eleven 
o’clock they found that their porter had speculated 
on their being killed or losing themselves, and 
therefore had eaten all their provisions. Four hours 
more took them to Chamounix. Thus at last was 
found the Aiguille Verte, the only pass which is 
superior to the Col du Géant in all the qualities 
which make a useful pass, and, as the writer 
believed, the only gap in the ridge which can be 
traversed by all persons in all weathers with facility. 

‘Ascent of Mont Blanc by the Glacier de Brenva,’ 
by Mr. G. S. MatHews. 

‘On Certain Simious Skulls, with especial 
Reference to a Skull from Louth, in Ireland,’ by 
Mr. C. CarteR BLaKE. 

‘Notes on Arabia,’ by Lieut.-Co]. L., PELiy.— 
In this paper, Col. Pelly communicated some fur- 
ther details regarding Arabia, in addition to those 
he had already made public in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society. The most inter- 
esting related to the Selabah, Seleb, or Selaib 
tribe, who inhabit portions of the interior. On cer- 
tain festivals, particularly on occasions of marriage 
and circumcision, they fix a wooden cross, dressed 
in red cloth, and adorned at the top with feathers, 
at the door of the person married or circumcised. 
At this signal the people collect together, and 
dance round the cross. The word Seleb means & 
cross ; but some of the caste derive their name from 
Es-solb-el-Arab, i.e. from the back of the Arabs, 
meaning that they are the pure descendants of 
the aboriginal Arabs. The Mohammedans, on the 
other hand, stigmatize them as outcasts. Those of 
the tribe who have immigrated into Nejed and 
other Mohammedan settlements, conform out- 
wardly to the religious rites of the dominant creed; 
but in their own tents, and when alone, they do 
not conform. No intermarriage takes place between 
the Selaib and the Arabs. The Selaib are capital 
sportsmen ; they live largely on venison, and wear 
a long shirt, coming down to the feet, of deerskin. 
But their ordinary diet is locusts and dates. They 
wander for pasturage for their sheep and camels 
during eight months in the year. They profess to 
reverente Mecca, but state that their own proper 
place of pilgrimage is Haran in Irak or Mesopo- 
tamia. It is said, also, that their principal people 
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have psalms and other books written in Chaldwan 
or Assyrian. They worship the Pole-star, which 
they call Jah, as the one immovable point which 
directs all travellers by sea or land. They rever- 
ence also a star in the constellation called Jedy, 
corresponding with Aries. In adoring either of 
these heavenly bodies, the Selaib stands with his 
face towards it, and stretches out his arms so as to 
represent a cross with his own body. They believe 
in one God, and pray three times a day,—at 
sunrise, at the declension from the meridian, and 
at sunset. They are peaceful, and markedly hos- 

itable, like all people who have nothing to give. 
The Selaib themselves assert that they are a tribe 
of Sabeans, who emigrated to Nejed.—Col. Pelly 
informed the Meeting that the Imaum of Nejed, 
who had received his mission so favourably, had 
been assassinated soon after his departure from 
Arabia. 

The PRESIDENT believed the Selaib not to be of 
Semitic race; their customs were of ante-Moham- 
medan date. There are numerous traces of ancient 
religions—he himself had observed about a dozen 
—lingering in the countries near the frontiers of 
Turkey and Persia; and the investigation of these 
would be an object worthy of the special attention 
of some competent traveller. 


Section F.—ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS. 
TUESDAY. 

‘Report of the Committee appointed to consider 
the Questicn of Uniformity of Weights and Mea- 
sures. 

‘On the Practical Advantages of the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures,’ by Mr. F. P. 
FELLOWES. 

‘On Mural Standards for exhibiting the Mea- 
sures of Length legalized in the United Kingdom,’ 
by the Rev. J. Yaves.—The only mural standards 
exhibited in this country, with which the author 
was acquainted, were those in the National Gal- 
lery, Trafalgar Square, where we see the metre, 
the yard, the braccio, and the palm, and, secondly, 
those on the outside wall of the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, showing the yard, the foot, and the 
inch. Nevertheless, the exhibition of similar stand- 
ards is required by law, and practised in France, 
and its adoption in this country has been recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission for restoring 
the lost standards. The present period seems emi- 
nently suitable for the more perfect attainment of 
this object, because the English system of legal 
weights and measures has received an enlargement 
of the highest importance by the passing of the 
Act for legalizing the metric system. Also, the 
existing standards in many of the cities and 
boroughs of the United Kingdom are extremely 
faulty. The only measures which can be conve- 
niently exhibited on the walls of public buildings, 
are the measures of length. These are the yard and 
the mitre, with their divisions. The author’s design 
in this paper is to inquire how these can be exhi- 
bited by means of mural standards in the best 
manner. This inquiry may be conducted under the 
following heads: the material; the form and 
dimensions; the description by means of letters, 
figures, and other marks; the distribution and ex- 
posure to public view; the use in education; the 
aid to be afforded by the British Association. The 
material he is disposed to recommend is that variety 
of gun-metal which is known by the name of 
Baily’s metal, having been introduced into use for 
similar purposes by the late Francis Baily. The 
standard yard of Great Britain is made of this 
metal, and the Act of Parliament defines its com- 
position. It is a mixture of copper, zinc, and tin. 
Its great recommendation is that it does not rust. 
In other respects it is probably on a par with the 
other metals which are used or may be suggested 
for similar purposes, such as gold, silver, platinum, 
copper, brass, bronze, or steel. It is sufficiently 
hard; it is fusible, and takes good impressions in 
the mould; it shows fine and clear lines on being 
engraved. The author suggested for consideration, 
whether the Baily’s metal standard should be gilt. 
He proposes that the instrument should be 102 
centimetres long, 6 centimetres broad, and 1 centi- 
mitre thick. The proposed descriptions by letters, 
figures, &c., were illustrated by a drawing, and 
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for the composition and arrangement he was in- 
debted to Mr. Frank Fellows. The yard is placed 
above, the metre below. Above the yard is its 
description, in these words: ‘Yard divided into 
Feet and Inches,” after which the title of the Act 
of Parliament is quoted, by which Act the yard is 
defined, and its legality established, viz.,“‘5 Geo. IV. 
ch. 74.” The space on which these titles are to be 
inscribed is proposed to be 1 centimetre broad. 
The antithesis to this space is that at the bottom 
of the instrument, also 1 centimetre broad. It 
describes the measure immediately above it, and 
the Act of Parliament, by which that measure is 
defined, and its legality established, in these terms: 
“Metre divided into Decimétres, Centimetres, and 
Millimétres.—27th and 28th Victoria, ch. 117.” 
He proposed that these descriptive titles be shown 
in the capital Lyyptian letters, because these are 
not only the most simple, but the least liable to 
sustain injury, or to attract dust and moisture. 
They are not only very distinct, but appear most | 
likely to remain clear and entire. But there is 
another question, on which he wished for informa- 
tion and guidance. Should they be in relief, or be 
depressed? If in relief, ought they to be made by 
casting? If depressed, ought they to be made 
by engraving, sinking, or punching? The middle’ 
breadth of 4 centimetres is equally divided between | 
the yard and the mttre. Each of these has a space 
of 2 centimetres, and the space belonging to each 
is again divided into equal breadths, each of 
which has, consequently, a breadth of 1 centi- 
metre. The space belonging to the yard is a yard 
long, and is intended to be the exact measure of 
a yard. The space beneath it, and contiguous 
to it, belonging to the metre, is, in like manner, 
intended to be the exact measure of a mitre. 
The upper half of the space belonging to the 
yard, being a centimetre broad, is divided 
lengthways into 3 feet; the lower space, also a 
centimetre broad, is divided into 36 inches. 
Thus far the division is that appointed by Act of 
Parliament. But a further sub-division is thought 
expedient through a small portion of the scale, viz., 
the division into eighths of an inch. Eighths, 
rather than tenths or twelfths, of an inch has been 
chosen, because eighths are far more extensively 
in use, and also some persons of eminence and high 
authority in this country think a binary much 
preferable to a decimal or duodecimal division. 
Proceeding on the same principle and in strict con- | 
formity with the law of the country, the metre is 
divided lengthways into decimetres, centimetres 
and millimetres. But, whereas the yard has the | 
greater divisions placed above and the smaller | 
divisions below, in the case of the mttre, the smaller 
divisions have been placed above and the larger 
below. This arrangement produces great facilities — 
for comparison, because it brings the small divisions 
of the two scales into immediate opposition. Thus, 
we find as approximations, one-eighth of an inch 
= $8 millimetres; one quarter = 6 millimetres; 
one half = 12} millimetres; one inch = 25 milli- 
metres; two inches = 50 millimetres; four inches | 
=100 millimétres. For greater exactness reference 
may be made to Rickard’s Ready Reckoner, or 
Dowling’s Comparative Tables. It is necessary to 
observe that both of these scales begin from the 
left hand and from the same perpendicular line. 
The spaces at the two ends of the instrument, 
which are extraneous to the yard and mitre scales, 
are each 1 centimetre wide. They will serve as 
guards to the two scales. At the same time they 
may add to the perfection of the instrument in the 
following Ways. On the left hand we may have 
brackets to distinguish still more clearly between 
the yard and the metre, and the names of the yard 
and the metre with their divisions may be repeated. 
The name of the maker of the instrament may be 
engraved on the right hand. If the manufacture 
of these standards is intrusted to well-qualified 
persons; if they are provided with exact standards 
for their own use, and if they bestow due pains 
and care on those which they produce, the stan- 
dards of their making will be sufficiently accurate 
for all common practical purposes, and there will 
be no necessity to seek assistance in providing 
lineal measures from the Government. But the 








name of an artist of established reputation ought 


to be engraved on the mural standard as a voucher 
for its correctness. The distribution and exposure 
to public view will be more especially considered 
when we come to the last topic, viz., the assistance 
to be afforded by the British Association. At the 
present place, the author only makes the obvious 
remark, that the mural standards should be put 
up wherever they will be least exposed to injury, 
and can be seen, examined and compared by the 
greatest number of persons. The immediate and 
primary use of these standards will be to make the 
two methods of linear measurement universally, 
known, to render the terms, especially those belong- 
ing to the metre, familiar to the people, and to 
enable all persons to verify their own measures. 
But the author thought it very important to have 
an eye also to the use of these instruments in 
education. For this purpose he has proposed exact 
dimensions in length, breadth and thickness on 
the metric scale. The consequence will be that 
they may give many useful and interesting lessons 


|in mensuration and geometry; and he believes 


in this way the instrument may be of great use in 
large schools for every class of the community. 
Since the promotion of the Metric System is an 
object of universal interest, and one in which 
science has been applied in the most admirable 
manner to practical purposes, the author thinks 
there is none to which the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science can with greater pro- 
priety extend its patronage, and devote a portion 
of its funds. In connexion with this object a 
Committee was appointed at Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
this Committee was re-appointed last year at Bath, 
and was authorized to spend the sum of 20/. This: 
money has not been applied for, no specific object, 
requiring such an expenditure, having presented 
itself to the Committee. He desired that the 
Committee be re-appointed, and be encouraged 
to proceed, and authorized to construct mural 
standards, of the best possible description. Let 
one of these be offered to every place where the 
British Association has held a meeting, two or 
three being offered where two or three meetings 
have been held. Let the authoritics of those towns, 
cities or universities be requested to expose these 
standards to view in such places and in such manner 
as they may judge most suitable and expedient. 
The Association may thus acknowledge, in a hand- 
some and appropriate manner, the kindness and 
generosity which it has experienced ; it may confer 
a public benefit, and supply a great deficiency in 


' the provisions for conducting trade; it may aid 


the movement, than which none, perhaps, is at 
the present moment more important in the interests 


' of education and philanthropy, and it may vindicate 


and exalt science in the eyes of all reflecting per- 
sons, by showing its utility in every-day life, and 
in all commercial transactions. If a grant, say 
of 50/., is made by the Association this year, for 
obtaining and distributing mural standards, he 
would propose as a question for this Meeting, 
whether it would be advisable to offer a prize of 
101. for the best pattern, and one of 51. for the 
second best, 

‘ Statistics of the Post-Office Savings Banks,’ by 
Mr. A. HItt. 

‘On the Proposed Extension of Government 
Administration to Railways,’ by Mr. T. Dr 
MESCHIN. 

‘On the Statistics of Crime in Birmingham, as 
compared with other large towns,’ by Mr. J. T. 
Bunce. 

Reports on Local Industries :—Papier Maché— 
Steel Wire—Steel Pens—Crown and Sheet Glass 
—Brassfounding—Lighthouse Lamps and Re- 
flectors—Iron Manufacture of Staffordshire— 
Stained Glass. 





Srecrron G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
TUESDAY. 

Prof. RaNKINE read the interim Report of the 
Committee appointed to make experiments for the 
purpose of ascertaining the difference between the 
resistance of water to floating and immersed bodies, 
consisting of Prof. Rankine, J. Scott Russell, 
J. R. Napier, and W. Froude. The experiments 
not being complete, the Committee deferred a 
detailed Report. The Committee had several meet- 
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ings during last winter and spring, and agreed to a 
programme of experiments. Two models of ship- 
shape, four feet long, and painted, were made and 
employed in the experiments; each of them con- 
sisted of two equal and similar halves, joined toge- 
ther at the middle water-line. One model was 
made in two parts, joined at the circular midship 
section, so that by turning the after-body through 
a right angle about a longitudinal axis, the water- 
lines could be converted into buttock lines, and 
vice versd. The experiments were made according 
to the method formerly put in practice by Mr. 


Scott Russell, in which the uniformity of the pro-, 


pelling force was maintained by means of a regu- 
ting weight hanging from a pulley, under which 
the hauling cord passes, the model being guided in 
a straight course by means of a stretched wire. 
The experiments were made principally at speeds 
not exceeding the natural length of the wave cor- 
responding to the length of the models, viz., about 
two knots per hour, and some at higher speeds. 
The experiments were made with the models both 
totally immersed and only half immersed. The 
execution of the experiments was superintended by 
Mr. Scott Russell, as being the only member of the 
Committee resident in or near London. The actual 
Re ormance of the experiments was entrusted by 

r. Russell to Mr. J. Quant, who had performed 
the duty with great skill and assiduity. A lake 
in Blackheath Park was kindly granted for the 
experiments by Dr. Joseph Kidd. Twenty-eight 
experiments had been made on the first model, with 
the following results : 1. The resistance, when im- 
mersed so as to be just covered with water, and no 
more, was more than double its resistance when 
half immersed, at the same speed. 2. When the 
after-body of the model was turned so as to con- 
vert the water-line into buttock-line, its resistance 
was increased, and that whether the model was 
half immersed or just covered. The Report de- 
ferred the detailing of the description of the expe- 
riments until they should be completed. 

A paper was then read, the joint production of 
Mr. T. Tate and Mr. W. FarrBairn, ‘On the 
Strength of Materials in Relatiun to the Construc- 
tion of Iron Ships.’-—The paper first dealt with the 
qualities of iron best adapted for iron ships, and 
especially ships of war. The quality of iron esti- 
mated by work expended on the ultimate elonga- 
tion of a bar one foot long, and one square inch 
in section, was first considered. This work, or 
dynamic effect, gives a comparative measure of the 
powers of resistance of different kinds of material 
to a strain of the nature of impact. The values of 
this modulus or co-efficient of dynamic resistance, 
determined by W. Fairbairn’s experiments for 
different plates or bars of iron, show that the 
resistance of thick plates to rupture is about 24 
times that of thin plates; that the resistance of 
thick steel plates is about one-tenth greater than 
that of the Low Moor iron, plate A; and that the 
resistance of these latter plates is one-half greater 
than that of the rolled plates D. Similarly, the 
work expended in the deflection of a bar, supported 
at its extremities by a force applied at its centre, 
may be taken as the modulus of dynamic re- 
sistance of different kinds of material to a force 
of impact tending to produce transverse rupture. 
The next section of the paper gave the maximum 
transverse strain produced on a ship when the load 
is unequally distributed. The point of maximum 
strain is not always at the centre of the ship, as 
many practical men assume. Section 3. gave the 
value of the moment of inertia for different ele- 
mentary sections of material. Section 4. gives cer- 
tain simple, general, analytical expression for the 
moment of inertia of complex sections of girders, 
such as that of an iron ship. The distribution of 
the material, so that the beam may have the 

eatest strength, was then investigated, and the 
formule applied to the section of one of our most 
approved iron ships show that the upper portion 
of the ship should be about one-half stronger than 
it is, in order to have a proper distribution of the 
material. Section 5. treated of the penetration of 
iron armour-plates by flat-faced tempered steel 
shot. The following formula, derived from Mr. 
Fairbairn’s experiments on punching, is given. 
The work requisite to penetrate a plate varies as 





the square of its thickness multiplied by the radius 
of the shot, or U=Crt*. The constant of this 
formula, deduced from the experiments with ord- 
nance, may be taken as 24,400. It is shown from 
this formula, that a 100-lb. steel shot, 5 inches in 
diameter, with the velocity of 1,200 feet per 
second, would completely perforate an armour- 
plate exceeding 5 inches in thickness. 

Mr. E. A. Cowrer read a paper ‘On the Effect 
of Blowing Blast Furnaces with Blast of very 
High Temperature.’ 

The next paper was by Sir J. Burcoyne, ‘On 
Railways in War,’ but the discussion was deferred 
till the next Meeting of the Association, as the 
subject was still undergoing consideration and 
several engineers were busy preparing reports on 
several of the matters treated of in the paper. The 
paper opened by stating that railways would have 
an important effect on war, and that it was a 
matter of interest to ascertain the means of obtain- 
ing the greatest advantage from them, and what 
would be their precise capabilities. A vague idea 
existed that armies could be transported from place 
to place and to a seat of war with the same facility 
and speed as ordinary travellers, whereas there 
were many circumstances connected with the con- 
veyance of the former which would show any such 
comparison to be quite fallacious. With regard to 
a small body of infantry, there was no reason why 
this should not be the case; but with large forces, 
and with cavalry and artillery, and all the accesso- 
ries of an army, its baggage, camp equipage, spare 
ammunition, its waggons, &c., enormous means 
would be required, and difficulties would arise which 
called for study and consideration to reduce them 
to a minimum. How to adapt the ordinary railway 
passenger and horse carriages and trucks in the best 
manner to the transport of troops of all kinds, and 
how to get the troops most rapidly in and out of 
them, would be easily ascertained, ifit had not been 
so already ; the great desideratum was to define how 
large forces could be moved in greatest strength, 
with the most rapidity, on single railways or by a 
limited number of lines, for it was on these calcula- 
tions, having under consideration the several lines 
which could be brought to bear on the operations, 
that the generals in command must arrange their 
plans. The basis for consideration would be: What 
could be done by any one line of railway with its 
ordinary means, or aided by additional means from 
other lines of the same gauge with which it was 
connected, on the same level, and which might not 
have the same pressure on them? To afford an idea 
of what might be required, it might be assumed 
that the officers and soldiers would occupy the space 
of ordinary travellers, and consequently it would 
become a question how many passenger carriages, 
in how many trains, each drawn by one locomotive, 
would be required to convey 1,000 men, with their 
officers ; and how many horses of cavalry, artillery, 
and for staff of infantry regiments, one truck would 
carry. The guns and equipments of each battery 
of field-pieces, with number of trucks necessary 
to carry them, should be defined, as well as the 
number of horses per battery of horse or foot artil- 
lery. To give an idea of the amount of conveyance 
required for such forces on one occasion, to trans- 
port a battery of field-pieces, with its horses and 
carriages, and about 500 cavalry, merely to a review, 
no less than six trains were required, consisting 
each of thirty railway carriages. Viewing the very 
large means necessary for moving any but a very 
moderate force, and the embarrassments which 
would attend the undertaking in the rapid succession 
required to be effective, it became a matter of much 
interest for railway engineers to consider and define 
how arrangements could be made in providing, 
stationing, and working the trains that would tend 
to facilitate the service, and what, with the adop- 
tion of these measures, would be the capabilities of 
conveyance of troops of given strength to given dis- 
tances in given times on emergent occasions on any 
one railway; whether, for instance, as the great 
traffic is in one direction, both lines of rails might 
not be used for it for certain distances, under the 
best arrangements which can be made for the 
return of carriages, &c. These researches are re- 
quired not only to ascertain the best modes of 
accelerating the movements, but also to come to a 





clear understanding as to what, even when dul 

organized, can be obtained from railways in 
rapidity of transport for large bodies. It is manifest 
that, as they approach the scene of action, the 
railways would have less influence on the imme. 
diate theatre of warfare itself; it would be some- 
what dangerous to trust to them at all under the 
chance of the enemy interrupting the communica. 
tion between the divisions and resources of the 
army. For short distances there would rarely be 
much advantage, as regards time, in moving troops 
by them, on account of the time required for getting 
to and away from the railway, and into and out of 
the carriages. Their great advantage would be for 
concentrating troops and means, by converging 
lines, from the interior to some appropriate point 
forming a basis of operations; for gradually bring. 
ing up reinforcements and other resources to the 
rear of the army ; and for the speedy and better re. 
moval of sick or wounded prisoners, and all incum.- 
brances. They will also be particularly favourable 
to retreating forces, by expediting their movements; 
while, by the destruction of the lines behind them, 
the enemy would be deprived of any use of them. 
The partial destruction and the repairs to railways 
will hereafter be an engineering duty for which 
the service should be prepared. Every railway, 
even in the vicinity of the operations in a campaign, 
will be of much value, so long as it can be used 
without danger of interruption, and therefore it 
becomes a subject of interest to possess a knowledge 
of the best means for their destruction, and how to 
apply them in cases where the lines are likely to 
fall into the hands of the enemy, or for re-establish- 
ing any that may have been more or less injured, 
It is clear that a portion of a railway might be for 
hours in temporary possession of a part of an army, 
who might, from ignorance, or want of some trifling 
means, be unable to take advantage of the occasion, 
and thus would leave it to be re-possessed by its 
enemy in perfect order, when, by due instruction 
and a little preparation, an influential amount of 
damage might have been done to it. The military 
engineers of an army have attached to them in the 
field a selected assortment of the most useful imple- 
ments for the different services most frequently 
required of them, the proportions of which they 
vary according to the prospect of the nature of 
the approaching engineering operations, such as for 
sieges, entrenchments, destruction or repairs of 
roads and bridges, mining, &c.; and they are prac- 
tised in the best modes of applying whatever means 
may be at hand for their purpose. To these must 
now be added what is applicable to the destruction 
and re-establishment of railways. In damaging a 
railway to impede the progress and available means 
of an enemy's army, the object will of course be 
to do as little injury to a great convenience of the 
country as is consistent with the primary consider- 
ation of crippling the military resources of the 
enemy for the time. Should the exigencies of the 
period justify extensive damage, it will be done by 
blowing in tunnels, bridges, viaducts, or embank- 
ments, by mines and processes as practised by mili- 
tary engineers, with regard to the old routes, to 
the extent that circumstances will allow, and may 
admit. The object for consideration, however, here 
is, how the peculiarities of a railway can be dealt 
with to most effect, in a summary manner, with 
little time and small means. Taking it, then, 
as a question rather of dismantling than of destroy- 
ing, the first measure would be the taking up and 
destroying of the rails. This would be easy enough 
to a party of railway navvies provided with 
their apparatus; but what we require is, some 
instructions and practice given to soldiers how to 
do as much as possible with the smallest means. 
Thus, instead of being, as at present, from igno- 
rance, perfectly helpless, they might be taught, 
under previous instruction, that even a few stray 
articles for implements, such as might be found in 
an adjoining house, as might be described, could, 
on an emergency, be made available to some 
extent. Possibly it could be shown that, after a 
first rail was removed, the very article itself, with 
the sleepers, &c., might be used to extend the 
damage. Another question would be, having in 
view the possibility of obtaining a temporary 
power over a railway which is of service to the 
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enemy, what very small and most portable assort- 
ment of implements might be carried with any 
detachment, being accompanied, if possible, by a 
few Sappers that would aid such a proceeding, and 
what would be the most effective process; and if 
the implements could be such as enter into the 
assortment forming part of the engineer field- 
equipment, required for other purposes, all the 
better. The rails being raised, the best disposition 
of them would be clearly to carry them away 
altogether; but it is very improbable that there 
would be available means of conveyance to render 
that practicable. The next most easy resource 
would be to scatter, hide, or bury them; but if it 
could be shown how they could be broken or 
rendered unserviceable, the effect would be still 
greater. The destruction of the sleepers would be 
much more easy, but the effect would be less, and 
the removal of the chairs, from their portability, 
would be easy, and also valuable for the object. 
With regard to the re-instatement of a damaged 
line, it would be instructing to know whether any 
temporary expedients can be adopted for the pas- 

e of locomotives and carriages, or even of the 
carriages only, across the places where the rails 
may have been removed, till new rails can be pro- 
cured; and, if so, what those expedients may be, 
and how to be applied. One resource might be 
available in double lines, namely, to dismantle one 
of the double rows, from the nearest part un- 
touched, to make good a thorough communication 
for at least one single line. It will be very desir- 
able to obtain from railway engineers a considera- 
tion of all these matters, and special instructions 
drawn up on all expedients that can be suggested, 
in which the troops, but more particularly the 
engineer soldiers, might be subsequently practised; 
nothing of the kind, it is believed, having yet been 
undertaken, 

Mr. J. M. CLEMENTS read a paper ‘On a Machine 
for stitching Button-holes.’—The paper stated that 
the almost universal adaptation of the sewing- 
machine to manufacturing as well as domestic 
purposes, had given rise to a demand for a machine 
for working button-holes, most of the large manu- 
facturing clothiers in England, and the shirt: makers 
of Belfast, and other towns of Ireland, having for 
several years expressed their desire for, and great 
want of, such a machine. Having noticed the 
various attempts made to produce a button-hole- 
stitching machine, the paper described that intro- 
duced to notice by the writer, and proceeded to 
point out that it could be applied, not only to fine 
work, but also to heavy work, such as sail-making, 
railway sheets, or carpet-making. The machine 
would work sixty or seventy holes per hour, both 
sides alike, and with a knot stitch. The arrange- 
ments cannot be described intelligibly without 
inspection of the machine. 

Mr. N. J. Hommes read a paper ‘On District 
Private ‘T’clegraphs.’-—Having given an outline of 
the history and uses of the telegraph, and its great 
importance as a vehicle of communications in towns, 
he pointed out that the popular use of the telegraph 
depended upon the adoption of a more easy system 
of signs than was used by the ordinary telegraph 
companies. This desideratum was secured by Prof. 
Wheatstone’s invention of the alphabetical tele- 
graph in 1858. The communicator or transmitter, 
by which the operator with his finger spells out 
words, letter by letter, consisted of a box, fitted 
with a dial, round the face of which the letters 
of the alphabet were arranged. Opposite to each 
letter was a button, or finger-key. In the interior 
of the box was a magnetic arrangement, the gene- 
ration of the currents being consequent upon the 
revolution of an armature, kept in continuous 
motion, when passed through its arrangements. A 
company was formed four years ago, for the pro- 
motion of this form of the telegraph, the use of 
which, in newspaper offices, was yearly increasing. 
Several papers had an independent system of their 
own between the Reporters’ Gallery in the House 
of Commons and their offices. The Daily Telegraph, 
in addition to this, have wires to the residences 
of its managers. Its use was increasing among 
commercial houses generally. Though the company 
had been incorporated little more than four years, 


Kingdom, at all points where commerce and manu- 
facturing industry existed. Upwards of 2,000 miles 
of private wires had been erected by the company, 
employing upwards of 863 sets of instruments. 
The principle upon which the wires and instru- 
ments are supplied is that of rental. Comparatively 
few lines supplied were purchased by the parties 
using them, and when purchased, were those chiefly 
over private properties. The paper set forth a mass 
of information as to the details by which the 
system was worked, and the advantages arising 
from it. The paper was illustrated by working 
models. 

Mr. G. Burt read a paper ‘On a Pneumatic 
Hammer,’ of which he submitted a model for 
inspection.—It was not pretended that the hammer 
at all approached the power of a steam-hammer of 
the same total weight, or that it would take the 
place of the steam-hammer for general smith’s 
work. The advantages claimed for it were that it 
was very simple, especially in its single-acting form, 
as shown by the model ; that there were no valves 
in constant motion and wear; that the momentum 
of the driving parts connected with the crank-shaft 
was very small, on account of their small extent 
of motion (a throw of 1 inch only being given to 
the 10-inch piston); that the wear on these parts 
was consequently very slight, also owing to the 
elastic nature of the medium between the driving 
and driven pistons ; that there was an absence of 
all dropping of condensed steam, such as would 
invariably be caused by the use of a steam-hammer, 
and which would be fatal to a surface under the 
operation of being planished. 

A paper was read ‘On Grimshaw’s Improved 
Atmospheric Hammer.’ 

Mr. W. Sissons read a description of the Patent 
Steam Pile-Driver, manufactured by the firm of 
which he was a member. By the machine the ram 
falls twelve times in a minute, with a five-feet lift. 
The size of the bottom frame is only 7 feet 6 inches 
square, and it occupies a smaller space than an 
ordinary hand machine, and can be used in any 
situation, on land or afloat, where the other can. 
It supplies a deficiency long felt, viz., something 
more powerful and expeditious than hand machines, 
and something less ponderous and costly than those 
steam machines hitherto brought out. During the 
past six years fifty-four of them have been made ; 
seven are in use on the Thames Embankment, and 
Mr. Brassey has five in operation in Galicia. 

‘On Mural Decimal Standards,’ by Mr. J. 
YATES. 

‘On Electric Torpedoes,’ by Mr. O. Rowianp. 

‘On Warming, Lighting and Ventilating the 
Birmingham Town Hall,’ by Mr. B. Smiru. 





PINE ARTS 


—— 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


Mr. Thurston Thompson has, by the aid of four 
burners of magnesium light, succeeded in taking 
photographs of Mr. Maclise’s ‘The Death of Nelson,’ 
recently finished in the Royal Gallery at West- 
minster. Messrs. Cundall & Fleming have achieved 
what may be styled a photographic triumph in copy- 
ing Mr. Herbert’s‘ Moses’ Descent from Sinai,’ which 
isin the Peers’ Robing Room of the Houses of Par- 
liament. This has been effected in no fewer than 
twenty-one pieces, each of which represents a 
distinct operation ; the result has been so success- 
ful that the junctures are made with extreme 
delicacy and the forms are not broken, as is common 
with such reproductions. 

Many recent visitors to the Abbey Church of 
St. Mary, at Shrewsbury, must have noticed, with 
regret, that the very interesting monumental 
statue of the knight-justiciar lies near one of the 
doors, and in a place which exposes it to risk of 
damage by ignorant or thoughtless persons. Could 
it not be removed to a safer situation ? In the same 
church is a fine effigy of a crossed-legged knight, in 
banded ring-mail, without plate armour of any 
kind, c. 1230-50. Also a coped coffin-lid, with a 
floriated cross carved upon it, the head of which is 
in high relief, and the stem incised only; on the 
right-hand side of the stem is a figure of a priest, 





its system already extended throughout the United 





| in high relief; near his face a bell is incised, and, 





on the other side, a chalice, book, and candlestick. 
Among the most curious relics in this church are 
the recumbent sixteenth-century statues of local 
dignitaries, which display the old coifs, and retain 
much colour. 

Cowley Church, near Oxford, has been restored, 
or rather almost rebuilt, by Mr. Street, who, finding 
the old structure far gone in decay, rebuilt the 
whole, with the exception of the tower, south and 
east walls of the chancel, chancel arch, and south 
wall of the nave. The work has been carried out 
with great artistic success. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
jue 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—The nominal dramatic sea- 
son commenced, as we have already informed our 
readers, at this theatre on Saturday week ; the real 
season on last Saturday, when Miss Marriott, the 
directress, resumed her position on the London 
boards. Her provincial practice has, apparently, 
given her renewed health and additional vigour, 
and we never knew her to perform better or with 
more power and energy. The play selected for the 
occasion was Mr. Lovell’s singularly-constructed 
drama of ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ a play not the most 
popular in the lady’s répertoire, but one that is in 
some parts startlingly effective. Curiously enough, 
the action of this rather elegant drama is retro- 
grade, and wholly occupied with the development 
of a past story, a chapter of which is told in each 
act by the hero, Matthew Elmore; and when, in 
the last act, he clears up the remaining mystery, 
the tale, and the play, too, are ended. The want 
of progress in the ostensible conduct and charac- 
ters of the drama renders it somewhat heavy; but 
this is more than relieved by the excellence of the 
comic scenes. Fortunately for the performance, 
Miss Marriott has availed herself of the services of 
an excellent low comedian. Mr. John Rouse, as 
Jean Ruse, the famished clerk of the vindictive 
Paul Lafont (Mr. James Johnstone), presents a 
portrait thoroughly artistic, which once seen must 
be appreciated, and can scarcely be forgotten. 
Lafont himself is realized by Mr. Johnstone with 
a cool and quiet audacity which only so well- 
practised an actor could so readily command. But 
we must not omit to notice the Matthew Elmore of 
Mr. James Bennett. Exceedingly well known at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and in the provinces, as a tra- 
gedian of uncommon merit, Mr. Bennett has had 
comparatively few opportunities of addressing a 
metropolitan audience. We welcome him with 
much satisfaction, as an intelligent and remarkably 
effective actor, though with a peculiarity of voice 
to which we have to get accustomed. His style is 
the familiar and colloquial, and we know no one 
who has made it tell more powerfully. It is to be 
regretted that his engagement is a brief one, and 
will, indeed, endure only a fortnight longer. The 
very interesting character of Hermine de Vermont 
was admirably sustained by Miss M. A. Bellair, 
who has been lately sustaining leading business in 
Dublin, and is a valuable acquisition to the Lon- 
don stage. The tragedy was preceded by the 
comedietta of ‘The Lovers’ Quarrels,’ which is an 
excerpt from one of Congreve’s comedies, and acts 
with a lightness and airiness which commend the 
wit of the olden time, though occasionally gross, 
to the taste of a modern audience. It was capitally 
well acted. Mr. Rouse as Sancho, Miss Minnie 
Davis as Jacinta, and Miss Leigh as Donna Leo- 
nora, left nothing to be desired. Mr. Rouse sang 
the song of “ What is a woman like?” with excel- 
lent effect, and was deservedly encored. With such 
acting-talent as the conductors of this theatre have 
this season supplied, they deserve success. 





Princess’s.—This theatre was the scene, on 
Wednesday last, of an indescribable “row.” On 
that night the well-known novel of Mr. Charles 
Reade, entitled ‘It is Never too Late to Mend,’ 
was placed on the boards in the author's own 
version. In other versions it is already familiar to 
the audiences of transpontine and East-End 
theatres, and has been made the subject of more 
than one trial at law; accordingly, it has been 
frequently noticed in our columns. Nevertheless, 
the audience of Wednesday appeared to consider 
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that the theme and subject of the play were then 
on trial, and proceeded to judge it as a new piece. 
They were somewhat piqued to this probably by 
the style in which the piece was produced. At the 
very commencement two farming gentlemen ap- 
peared on horseback, and Mr. Vining himself 
appeared on a donkey. Then came the picture of 
prison life, and the episode of the poor boy who 
suffered from the brutality of the governor. This 
scene, always painful, was rendered still less sup- 
portable by the introduction of accessories. Gangs 
of convicts passed before the spectator, while the 
treadmill, with all its horrors, was exhibited. Next 
came the representation of the Silent System, with 
a melo-dramatic accompaniment of human passion 
and agony. At this point the audience began 
to show signs of repugnance. They were 
somewhat conciliated by the extreme beauty 
of the scenes in Australia, which do the utmost 
credit to Mr. F. Lloyd’s ingenuity and pencil. 
That of the Ravine, in fact, forms one of the 
most complete sets we ever witnessed. In the 
acting of the drama there was much to commend. 
Mr. Vining, as the thief Zom Robinson, played 
very judiciously; and Mr. S. Calhaem, as Jacky, 
presented an admirable picture of an Australian 
native. In the form in which the work has hitherto 
appeared, it has been popular both in town and 
country. In the new form, imposed on it by Mr. 
Reade himself, everything is elaborated and exagge- 
rated, and by bad stage-arrangements things which 
ought to have been thrown into shade are brought 
prominently forth into the light. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

THE “ statistics ” of the sale of the musical copy- 
rights of Messrs. Addison & Lucas, the other day, 
brought to the hammer by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, are full of curious matter for thought, 
not without encouragement for those who steadily 
fix their eyes on the fact that what is good must, 
will, and does, ultimately assert itself as valuable, 
even though, for a while, it be vexatiously shoved 
aside and shouldered by trash. Thus, while we 
find two ballads by Linley, of no earthly value, 
selling for the sums of 221/. and 941. respectively, 
we perceive, also, with great satisfaction, that six 
songs by Dr. Bennett (real music, albeit less fit for 
the use of casino-warblers and young ladies afraid 
ofa difficult accompaniment) wentat theraised figure 
of 3241. Again, weare glad to see that Mr. Hatton’s 
four-part songs (the number not named) brought 
4461. Then, what a revelation is thrown on the 
successes of English operas, successively blazoned 
by our contemporaries, by such facts and Sgures 
as the following! Mr. Balfe’s entire opera, ‘ Blanche 
de Nevers’ (full of ballads), was knocked down for 
651., his ‘ Puritan’s Daughter’ for 159/., his ‘ Ar- 
mourer of Nantes’ for 124/. Compare sums like 
these (recollecting that many an opera has “‘ brought 
itself home ” on a single song) with those given for 
the copyrights of two oratorios—works which in- 
evitably can only be performed at rare intervals. 
Mr. Costa’s ‘Eli,’ says the slip forwarded to us, 
produced 412/.; his ‘ Naaman,’ 5671. 

The English Opera season at Covent Garden 
Theatre will commence, say the advertisements, 
on Saturday the 21st. 

For Mr. A. Mellon’s Benefit Concert, given on 
the last night of his season, the overture to M. 
Gounod’s ‘ La Nonne Sanglante’ was announced. 
This composition has never, we believe, been 
played till now, having been withdrawn when the 
opera was given in Paris, owing to the great 
length of the opera. It merits a high place among 
modern overtures, though some of its significance is 
lost by its severance from the story it was written 
to precede. From our remark it will be understood 
that the overture belongs to the class of overtures 
which are not preludes so much as indexes. It may 
be neither in Nature nor in Art (and the two arein 
some points one) that a novelist, in his Introduc- 
tion, should display a pattern-card of all his 
marked characters and moving scenes, thereby 
leaving nothing for surprise tocome. But, seeing 
that imaginative musical creation has customs and 
conditions of its own which defy precedent and 
parallel, and that, in it, satisfaction by repetition is 
as essential to its being as surprise, the question 





is not one to be settled by aphorism, for or against. 
In the case under notice, the broken passage 
(pp. 4 and 5 of the Pianoforte Score, Choudens) 
—made all the more mysterious by its ground bass, 
on a strange and uncouth figure of four staccato 
notes—announces a ghastly March of the Dead, 
in that after-scene which contains the strongest 
supernatural effects in music that we recall (not 
excepting those of Weber and Meyerbeer). The 
leading phrase of the fiery Allegro, which follows, 
bears a family likeness to others heard before it; 
but it is almost as difficult to find an original 
minor theme at the speed required as it is to make 
a vulgar one at any speed—the latter peculiarity 
of the mode being a main reason why modern 
composers show such a preference for the use of it. 
The second subject of this Allegro has an amplitude 
of sweep characteristic of M. Gounod, whose inspi- 
rations are rarely scant of breath, and who possesses 
that power over continuity which only belongs to 
those who have mastered counterpoint, — the 
absence of which amounts to one of the most 
ungracious peculiarities of the German composers 
of our day, too many of whom produce only flaring 
patchwork, the effect of which is made by a suc- 
cession of discordant surprises, and not by the 
development of beautiful forms. From whichever 
side it be considered, this overture to ‘La Nonne’ 
is a fine work, worthy of being admitted into 
the list of standard orchestral novelties. 

The most important foreign rumour of the week 
is that M. Auber, the honourable and honoured 
veteran, whose last and best overture (as was 
mentioned a week ago) was written for England, 
is about to resign his appointment as Principal to 
the Conservatoire of Paris. The nomination of his 
successor will be something of a ‘‘kittle cast” 
(to use a homely Scotch proverb); since the post 
is about the highest musical post in Europe. 

We were misled by foreign papers into stating 


(as we did with regret) that M. Duprez intended } 


to emerge from his retreat, and to sing in his own 
‘ Joan of Arc.’—La Pucelle will be represented in 
his opera by Mdlle. Brunetti, who made a good 
impression here a couple of seasons ago. 

A new singer, Mdlle. Castri, is to appear at the 
Italian Opera, at Paris, in ‘ Martha,’ of whom 
good hopes are entertained. 

M. Chérouvier’s opera at the Thédtre Lyrique, 
announced last week, is, according to the Gazette 
Musicale, good for nothing. 

The Boccherini journal, of Florence, mentions 
the name of a new Italian composer, Signor Luvini, 
whose opera is entitled ‘ Un’ Eredit& in Corsica.’— 
In the new ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ by Signor Mar- 
chetti, which is in preparation at Trieste, Signor 
and Madame Tiberini will sustain the characters 
of hero and heroine.—Signor Pedrotti’s ‘Marion 
Delorme’ will also be produced at Trieste. 

Madame Faure- Lefebvre, like Madame Ugalde, 
seems to meditate leaving sung for spoken drama ; 
having played the part of Cherubino, in Beau- 
marchais’ immortal ‘ Figaro,’ at Baden-Baden, with 
great success. 





MISCELLANEA 


Amen.—A few years since while rambling through 
the churchyard of Bakewell, Derbyshire, I saw and 
copied the following epitaph of a parish functionary, 
to whose worth the local poet testified in strains of 
a parallel character to those of the Crayford ex- 
ample furnished by your Correspondent ‘‘ A.R,” in 
the last number of the Atheneum :— 


Erected in remembrance of Philip Roe, who died 
12th September, 1815, aged 52 years. 
The vocal powers here let us mark 
Of Philip our late parish Clerk ; 
In church none ever heard a layman 
With clearer voice say “‘ Amen” ! 
Who now with Halleluyah’s sound 
Like him can make the roofs rebound? 
The Choir lament his choral tones, 
The Town—so soon Here lie his Bones. 
Sleep undisturb’d within thy peaceful shrine 
Till Angels wake thee with such notes as thine. 
T. N. BrusHFie.p, M.D. 
Chester. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. B.—E. L. J.—A.—H. R, M. 
F. F.—Anglo-Australian— A, L.—F, A. P.—J. J. —re- 
ceived, 
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The STORY of the GREAT MAROH. 


a Diary of General Sherman’s Campaign through Georgia and 
the Carolinas. By Brevet-Major G. W. NICHOLS, Aide-de. 
Camp to General Sherman. With a Coloured Map and nume. 
rous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

“This Story of the Great March may fairly take rank in the 
category to which the works of the ancient Greek and the modern 
Gaul belong.—the conclusion to which it points being of equal 
importance to the time to which it relates.”— Examiner. 

“The best merit of a book like Major Nichols’s is, that it offers 
us a glimpse of the daily life of men in the camp, as well asa record 
of great events. We like to sit by the pine log and see how the 
Boston poet and the western farmer play at the game of war,— 
catching, mayhap, at pictures which help us to understand the 
camp life of our own great civil wars.”—Atheneum. 

“ An excellent little volume, useful not merely or chiefly to the 
military student, but useful to the general reader. It is a valuable 
contribution to history, having the merit of entertaining as wel], 
as enlightening a contemporary reading public.”—Spectator, 

“We have enjoyed the perusal of this work greatly, which 
making due allowance for the author's enthusiasm, and for the fact 
that he wrote under the influence of all the excitement of the war, 
cannot fail to be both instructive and amusing. The map and 
illustrations to the book are excellent; the engravings especially 
are exceedingly well printed and add greatly to the elegance of an 
otherwise well got up volume.”—Jlustrated Times. 

“*With this novel bit of description we lay down one of the most 
interesting books which have as yet been written upon the war.” 

Pali Mall Gazette. 


The ROOK’S GARDEN. B Cuth- 


BERT BEDE, Author of ‘The Adventures of Mr. Verdant 


reen.” Post 8yo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“There is not only wit in the book, but good sense everywhere, 
and many a fine touch that marks the temper of a cultivated 
scholar.”—Examiner. 

“ Well written, sensible and entertaining.”—London Review. 


FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. 


By the Author of ‘The Gayworthys.’ Feap. 8vo. with Illus- 
tration, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or Railway Edition, boards, 2s, 6d, 


WAYSIDE WARBLES. A New 


Volume of Poems. By EDWARD CAPERN, Rural Postman 
of Bideford, Devon. Feap. 53. 

“ Whoever loves a lively ora plaintive measure, simply sung, and 
scenes that breathe of open air and open heart, will find his tone 
like that of birds, less masterful perhaps than the nightingale and 
less showy than the canary pet, but not less delightful than the 
lark or the linnet.”—Jilustrated London News. 


The GREAT SCHOOLS of ENG- 


LAND. A History of the Foundation, Endowments, ané 
Discipline of the Chief Seminaries of Learning in England; 
including Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, Char- 
terhouse, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, &. 
With Notices of Distinguished Scholars. By HOWARD 
STAUNTON, Esq. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. 8yo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 

**The book, therefore, is as full of solid matter as of gossiping 
narrative and pleasant anecdote. As a handbook to our great 
schools, Mr. Staunton’s volume will have a wide — readers.” 

Atheneum, 

“The work is so full of practical information on the details of 
schoo)-life at these great foundations, that it may be regarded asa 
guide-book to all who contemplate sending their sons thither,” 

ondon Review. 


NEW NOVELS, 


To be obtained at all the Libraries. 








PASSING the TIME: an Original 


Novel. By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 2 vols. post Svo. 
LThis day. 


MARION ROOKE; or, the Quest for 


Fortune. By HENRY SEDLEY. 3 vols. post 8vo. price 243. 


TALES for the MARINES. By 


WALTER THORNBURY, Author of * Haunted London,’ &, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

“Who would not wish to bea Marine if that would secure a 
succession of tales like these ?”—Atheneum. 

“Not only the Marines, but readers generally, will be pleased 
with the ie here gathered ; they are characterized by humour, 
by clever portraiture, and occasionally by a wild, grim fancy. 
Altogether they afford good reading for seaside holiday-seekers, 
being brief, light, and attractive.”—London Review. 


SELVAGGIO: a Story of Italian 


Country Life. By the Author of ‘Mary Powell.’ 1 vol. post 
8yo. price 88. 


The GAYWORTHYS (Second Edi- 


tion). A Story of the Threads and Thrums of Life. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. price 16s. 

“*The Gayworthys’ comes to us very seasonably, for it belons 
to a class of novels wanted more and more every day, yet daily 
grows scarcer. We have, therefore, a warmer welcome for the 
book before us as being a particularly favourable specimen of its 
class. Without the exciting strength of wine, it offers to feverish 
lips all the grateful coolness of the unfermented grape.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 
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Now ready, with 14 Plates and 40 Wood Engravings, Vol. II. (for the Year 1865), S8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE; 


Containing the following 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES: 


The Science and Art Department. 
p. L. SCLATER, F.R.S.—(1.) The Mammals of Australia. 
America. 
EDWARD HULL, B.A. F.G.S.—(1.) The History of the British Coal Measures. (a) On the 
New Red Sandstone as a Source of Water Supply for the Central Towns of Englan 
GERARD VAN ASCH.—On the Oral Instruction of the so-called Deaf and Dumb. 
Prof. HENRY DRAPER, New York.—(1.) On Petroleum. (2.) American Contributions to 
Spectrum Analysis 
Dr. ANGUS SMITH, F. R.S.—(1.) On Metal Mining. 
Science, Politics, and Religion. 
‘ sORBY, F.R.S.—On the Application of Spectrum Analysis to Microscopical Inves- 


(2.) The Mammals of South 


(2.) On the Health of Metal Miners. 





WM. Cc AReeh, M.B. B.Se.Lond.—On a Plurality of Worlds. 
Rey. C. W. KETT, M.A.—(1.) Pre-Historic Records. (2.) The North Pole. 
Prof. PHILLIPS, F.R.S.—The Planet Mars. 
On the Predisposing Causes of Pestilence. 
Rey. THOS. HINCKS, B.A.—Zoophytes: the History of their Development. 
Prof. BUCKMAN.—The Depredations of Insects, and the Protective Value of Small Birds. 
Capt. TYLER, R.E.—On Circulation and Communication in Railway Trains. 
NS SQUIRE, Ph.D. F.C.S.—On the Quality of Musical Sounds. 
HH. M. JENKINS, F.G.S.—Strata identified by Organic Remains. 
ROBT. HUNT, F.R.S.—The Gold-Mines of Merionethshire. 

Chronicles of Science. 





2 Agriculture. IX. Mining, Mineralogy. Metallurgy. 
II. Astronomy - X. Physics— od gee eat, Electricity. 
III. Botany and Vegetable Physiology. XI. Zoology and Animal Physiology. 
JV. Chemistry. XII. Science in the Provinces. 
V. Entomology. XIII. Science in —— North America. 
Vi. Ethnology. XIV. Science in Bra: 
VIL. Ge ography. XV. The Science Teachers’ Association. 
VIII. Geology ond Palxontology. 


Reviews of Books. 
Proceedings of the British Association at Birmingham. 
Notes and Correspondence. 
Joun Cuvrcniti & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





Second Series, No. 76, price One Shilling, 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
CONTENTS. 
Onan ANTIDOTE at once for PRUSSIC ACID, ANTIMONY, and ARSENIC. 
PHARMACY at the DUBLIN EXHIBITION (concluded). 
PHARAOH’S SERPENTS, 
BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE MEETING at BIRMINGHAM, with FULL 
REPORT of PAPERS READ. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(nthe COMBUSTION of IRON in COMPRESSED OXYGEN. 
FOR and AGAINST TOBACCO. 
THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS of the BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 
VOLUME VI. Second Series, may be had in cloth, tr as the Twenty-three preceding Volumes, 
price 128. 6d. 


Joux Cur RCHILL & Sons, New Burlington- street. 





No. XIX. New Series, price 2s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Published by Authority of the Medico-Psychological Association. 
Edited by C. L. ROBERTSON, M.D. Cantab., and HENRY MAUDSLEY, M.D. Lond. 


CONTENTS. 
aay ARKS onaR ECENT ATTEMPT at the COMPARATIVE STATISTICS of BETHLEHEM 
OS < TAL and of the ENGLISH COUNTY ASYLUMS. By C, Lockhart Robertson, M.D. 

t - ) 

The PROGNOSIS in MENTAL DISEASE. By W. Griesinger, M.D. 

INSANE PATIENTS in LONDON WORKHOUSES. By Francis Edward Anstie, M.D. 

EPILEPTICS; their MENTAL CONDITION. A Lecture read before Professor Laycock’s Class 
of Medical Psychology, at their Visit to Inverness District Asylum, July, 1865. By Mr. Com- 
missioner Browne. 

The BROMIDES of POTASSIUM, C ae 
INSA} a By Thomas B. Belgrave, M.D. Edit 

— QUARTERLY REPORT on the P ROGRESS of PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI- 

&e. 


Joun Cuvrcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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Now ready, with 176 Eugravings on Wood, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of MEDI- 


a, AL JURISPRUDENCE. By ALFRED 8S. TAYLOR, M.D. F.R.S. 

volume, consisting of 1,240 closely-printed pages, has enabled the author to amplify all the 
reated of f in his manual, and at the same time to add several chapters on important subjects 
rac aced in the panier work. It forms the most comprehensive work on forensic medicine in 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RUPTURE: 


its ( “ge s, Management, and Cure, and the various Mechanical Contrivances employed for its 
en by 1 1. P. SALT, Surgical Instrument Maker to the General and Queen’s Hospitals, 
irming 1m. 


Joun Cuvrcuitt & Sons, New Burlington-street. 
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The ORACLES of GOD: an Attempt at a 
Re-interpretation, Part I. The REVEALED COSMOS. By HENRY F. A. PRATT, M.D. 
Joun Cuvrenitu & Sons, New Durlington-street. 
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THE JOURNAL OF MICROSCOPICAL 
SCIENCE, 


INCLUDING THE 


TRANSACTIONS of the MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
Edited by Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., and G. BUSK, F.R.S. 


CONTENTS. 
DESCRIPTION # NEW and RARE DIATOMS. Series XIV. to XVII. By R. K. Greville, 


On oe mane. anes, ith NEW BRITI: 6 
ORs ore with some RITISH SPECIES. By William Bird Herapath, 


The ANATOMY of the EARTHWORM. By E. Ray Lankester. Parts IT. and III. 


On sore Tine MICROSCOPICAL PREPARATIONS in CANADA BALSAM and CHLORO. 
FORM. By William Henry Heys, Esq. 


On a SPERMATOZOIDS in the VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By Dr. H. Schacht, Brunswick. 
On the AUDITORY ORGAN in the DECAPOD CRUSTACEANS, By Dr. V. Hensen. 

On the VINEGAR PLANT. By Henry J. Slack, F.G.S. 

PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. By R. L. Maddox, M.D. 

STEPHANOSPH_ERA PLUVIALIS in IRELAND. By Wm. Archer. 


On ARACHNOIDISCUS ORNATUS and A. EHRENBERGII at MALAHIDE, Co. DUBLIN. 
By Capt. Hutton, F.G.8 


On the STRUCTURE and AFFINITIES of the POLYCYSTINA. By G. C. Wallich, M.D. F.L.S. 
On a WIRE SPRING CLIP. By R. J. Maddox, M.D. 

On the PRISMATIC EXAMINATION of MICROSCOPIC OBJECTS. By William Huggins, F.R.S. 
PARAFFIN OILS; their RELATIVE VALUE to the MICROSCOPIST. By W. H. Hall. 

On the PEDICELLARI EE of the ECHINODERMATA. By W. Bird Herapath, M.D.Lond. F.R.S. 
the Sees ST0DE LARVA and ASCARIS of the CARCINUS MANUS. By W. C. M‘Intosh, 


CRYSTALLIZATION and the MICROSCOPE. No. Il. By Thos. Davies, Esq. 
On a NEW GENUS of ALCYONIDZE. By E. Perceval Wright, M.D.Dub. F.R.C.S.1. F.L.S. 


On the ANATOMY of the rg ar Asie ORGANS in CERTAIN PULMOGASTEROPODA. 
By Alfred Sanders, M.R.C 


On the FRACTURE of repent “enane SURFACES. By F. H. Wenham. 
On a a of the SPECTROSCOPE to the MICROSCOPE. By John Browning, 


A NEW FORM of LIVE-TRAP and PARABOLIC REFLECTOR. By Richard Beck. 
On the STRUCTURE of the HORSE’S FOOT. By John Hepworth. 
On a NEW METHOD of ILLUMINATION. By Count Francesco Castracane. 
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(HOBSON). By William Archer. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS. 
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NOTES and CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROCEEDINGS of SOCIETIES. 
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HEADACHES: their Causes and their Cure. 


By HENRY G. WRIGHT, M.D., Physician to the Samaritan Free Hospital. 
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Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
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WINTER in the SOUTH of EUROPE; or, 
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BENNET, M.D. 
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LECTURES, chiefly CLINICAL. Being the 


a Edition of * The Renewal of Life.’ By T. K. CHAMBERS, M.D., Hon. Physician to 
H.R... the Prince of Wales ; Consulting Physician to St. Mary's Hospital. 
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1. Death and a Chorea. 









3. ge ase and Cur | 31. Epilepsy. 

3, 4, 5. F ormation of Mucus and Pus. 32. Hysteria. ‘ 
6, 7, 8, 9. Typh-Fever. . Spinal Paralysis. 
10. tetiecr Sciatica. 


11, 12, 13. Rheumatic Fever. , 36. Albuminuria. 
14. Goncxrivass Rheumatism. . Ascites. 





15. Peric: 38. Diabetes. 
16. 39. oie 
7. Hy drothorax. - 49, Indigestion in General. 





3. Acute Laryngitis. 42 Slow Digestion and Acidity. 









Capillary Catarrh. | 43. Pain in the Stomach 
21. Pneumonia. 44. Eructation and Vomiting. 
Emphysema of the Lungs. | 45 Diarrhea f ei 
23. Pulmonary Consumption. | 46. Costiveness and Constipation. 
24, Thoracic Aneurism. 47. Dietetics. 
25. Disease of Heart. 48 Corpulence. 
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0. On Alcohol. 
51. On Bloodletting. 


26. Purpura. 

27. Anemia. 

28, Prominence of Eyeballs. 

29. Atrophy of Muscles. | 
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DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


_—— 


Just published, imperial 16mo. 826 pp. cloth, 10s. 6d.; half 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING and EX- 


PLANATORY. prenenes speci: ony for the Use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. By = HN OGILVIE, LL.D. With 
about 300 Engravings on Woo 


“This excellent work aiaidiins a want which has long been felt 
by teachers and pupils in our Colleges and Advanced Schools of 
a@ good Etymological and Explanatory English Dictionary of a 
moderate size and price.”—Press. 

“Ave ct and complete Dictionary for the use of Stu- 
dents and the Upper Forms of our Public Schools.”—Churchman. 


“ A most valuable acquisition to the student.” 
Cambridge Chronicle. 





Large 8vo. cloth, 252. 


The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, and 

ETYMOLOGICAL. es peg OGLLV IE, LL.D. The Pr 

nunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage, by RICH: ARD 
SULL, F.S.A. Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


“*We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next to 
the more costly and cumbrous * Imperial,’ the very best that has 
yet been compiled.”—London Review. 

“This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English 
language, of its size and scope, that has yet appeared.” 

Nonconformist. 


2 large vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 47. 


The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, and SCIENTIFIC. Adapt- 
ed to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art ; and 
ae se Extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases not included in previous English Dictic onaries. By 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. Illustrated by above 2,500 En- 
gravings on Wood. 


“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Dictionary 
that exists, but so far as the actual state of knowledge permitted 
made some approach towards perfection.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


London : BiackiE & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW WORK ON POLAND BY MR. SUTHERLAND 
EDWARDS. 


The PRIVATE HISTORY of a 


POLISH i from Official and Unofficial 
urces. By H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, late Special 

Correspondent of the Times in Poland. 2yols. With an Intro- 

duction and Appendices. [Just ready. 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS, T. K. HERVEY. 


SNOODED JESSALINE; or, the 
Honour 4 p. aes A Novel. By Mrs. T. K. HERVEY. 
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The UTTERMOST FARTHING: a 


Novel. By CECIL GRIFFITH. 3vols. post8vo. (Ready. 





BELLE BOYD. 


BELLE BOYD in CAMP and 


PRISON. virion by HERSELF. With an Introduction 
by A FRIEND of the SOUTH. 2 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portrait, = (Ready. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION OF ‘THE HISTORY OF THE 
COTTON FAMINE.’ 


The HISTORY of the COTTON 


FAMINE, from the Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the 

recy Works Act. W ith a Postscript. By R. ARTHUR 
ARNOLD, Resident Government Inspector of Public Works, 

New Edition 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. (Ready. 


NEW WORK BY E. C. MOGRIDGE. 


TANGLES and TALES; being the 


Record of a Twelvemonth’s Imbroglio. BYE. C. MOGRIDGE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 108. 6d. (Ready. 


JERSEY LEGENDS, in VERSE. 


By THOMAS WILLIAMS. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


The ALCHYMIST; or, Parables in 


Rhyme. By Captain C. N. TUCKER, late Bengal Cavalry. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. [Ready. 


London : 
SavNDERS, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 





NOW COMPLETE—THE GUINEA ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
FAMILY EDITION, carefully revised, 


DALZIELS’ 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 


200 Pictures. 


840 pages imperial 8vo. richly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
London: Warp, Lock & Ty zzr, 158, Fleet-street, and 107, Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, 





ls 


Now ready, pp. 222, 12mo. extra cloth, 5s., with Photographic Portrait of the Author, 


STRAY LEAVES FROM PARNASSUS. 


POEMS. 
By W. B. BAKER. 


“*T have read your book....... I think the tone is good and full of poetical promise.” 
Extract of a Letter from the Archbishop of York. 


London: W. Attan & Co. 9, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


ONCE A WEEK, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY OF 





Literature, Art, Science, and Popular Information, 


Is published every Saturday, price 3d, ; in Monthly Parts, price 1s.; and in Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d, 


SANS MERCI; or, KESTRELS AND FALCONS, 
A New Novel by the AUTHOR of ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,’ 


Was commenced in Number 328. 


London: BrapBury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





In a few days, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, 


LIGHTS IN ART: 


A REVIEW OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES. 
With CRITICAL REMARKS on the PRESENT STATE, TREATMENT, and PRESERVATION of OIL PAINTINGS, 
By AN ARTIST. 


Edinburgh: Witt1am P. Nimmo. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 





CROWN EDITION. 
CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF BURNS EVER PUBLISHED. 
Just ready, price 3s, 6d. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
(Uniform with the “ Globe Shakespeare,” ) 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


ROBERT BURN S. 


With a NEW MEMOIR and COPIOUS NOTES, and a COMPLETE GLOSSARY. 
Illustrated with Portrait on Steel, and numerous Engravings by Scotch Artists. 
** Well printed, and well edited, small, clear, compact, and cheap.”—Athenaum. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. Nixmo. 
London: SmmpK1n, MarsHatt & Co. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
ROY A L A T L A § 





OF 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


A series of entirely original and authentic Maps, with a complete Index of reference to each Map, 
comprising nearly 150,000 names contained in this Atlas. 


Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 5l. 15s. 6d, 


** No one can look through Mr. Keith Johnston’s new Atlas without seeing that it is the best which has ever been 
published in this country.”—Times. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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= This Vol I. handsom: pound, with 18 large Ilustrati 
NEW NOVEL. ee coi op as, ae ee 
DA 0 F R E S T: 
Ready this day, post 8vo. a MASASTA of PURE LITERATURE. 
“3 ant ee & e best and cheapest volume ever issued for 
~ Hl E L L B I R N. Lenton: Ward, Lock & Tyler, 188, Floot-stroct, 
CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY'S 
By ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, GROGRAPET. 
Author of ‘ Curious-Storied Traditions of Scottish Life,’ &c. UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to which 
; ntit pow added, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY,’ The Twenty 
SmitH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. WILLIAM COOKE Bor sron RD. “Tieeeeted with 7 Maps, 
———_ 





THE SECOND EDITION OF 
RUSKIN’S ‘SESAME AND _ LILIES,’ 


Will be ready on Monday, the 9th instant. 
Samira, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MR. 





On the 30th of September, 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW, 


No. X., price Two Shillings. 


CONTENTS. 
TENNYSON. By the Hon. Leicester Warren. 
The BELTON ESTATE. Chapters XIX. and XX. By AntHOoNY TROLLOPB. 
CYCLONE at CALCUTTA. By L. J. Jennines. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, By R. A. ARNOLD. 
An ELECTORAL REFORM. By Tsomas Harg. 
FISHING in NORWAY. By Sir Cuaries Taytor, Bart. 
BISHOPS and SUBSCRIPTION. By the Rev. G. D. Havuguroy, 
SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS UNDER the RESTORATION. Part III. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By AnrtHony TROLLOPE. 
APOLLONIUS of TYANA. By W. M. W. Catt. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
NOTICES of NEW BOOKS. 


CuapmMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


By Rosegt Bg11. 





122, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 


NOTICE.—SIR JASPER S TENANT, the New 


Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ is This Day ready, 
at all Libraries, in 3 vols. [Second Edition. 





NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


ROYAL FAVOURITES 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. In 2 vols, 
Il. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 
In 3 vols. 


SOPHY LAURIE 


“One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.” —Standard. 
Ill. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 


WHO IS THE HEIR? 


“Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”—Athenaum, 
“The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.”—Morning Star. 
“The work as a whole is most agreeable and entertaining. There is a wonderful freshness and brilliance about it.’—Press. 
Iv. 
NEW BOY’S BOOK BY MR. PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


PAUL PEABODY 


By the Author of ‘ The Sailor Crusoe,’ &c, In 1 vol. price 6s. 
v. 
NEW WORK OF TRAVELS. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSENGER 


Or, TRAVELS on the HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS of EUROPE. In1 vol. By MAJOR H. BYNG HALL, 
“Asa genuine manly book, illustrating the life, manners and accomplishments of those to whom England has been 
much indebted in many a crisis, this volume may be recommended.’ '— Atheneum, 
VL 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 


THE FATE OF THORSGHYLL 


[This day. 


(Shortly. 


By the Author of ‘ The Hawkshawes,’ &c. In 3 vols. (Immediately. 
NEW ceux of TRAVELS. 
JERUSALEM AS IT IS 
By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. In 1 vol. [In October, 





VOTICE.—DA VID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. W. G. Wills, Author 
of ‘The Wife's Evidence, §c. ( reprinted Jrom ‘Temple Bar Magazine’ ), is This 
Day ready, in 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

London: JoHN MaxwEtt & Co. 122, Fleet-street, 





mia 18mo. es 
aden: radock re Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; and Simpkin, Mar- 





D= PORQUETS STANDARD FRENCH 
BOOKS:— 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Expla- 
natory Notes. 2s. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN PHRASE- 
OLOGY. 1s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULATRE and FRENCH GEN- 
DERS, printed in red and blue. 28. 6d. 

DE FORQUETS SYSTEM of TEACHING 


FREN 38. 6d. 
London Bt, Marshall & Co.; and may be had of the 
Author, "at nie Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley-square, N.W. 


WORKS ON AGRICULTURE, &c., 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry STEPHENS, 
Sm a 2 vols. royal S8vo. with Engravings, price 3l. half 


“The best practical book I have ever met with.” 
Professor Johnston. 


The BOOK of FARM BUILDINGS; their 
Arrangement and Construction. By HENRY STEPHENS, 
F.R.8.E., Author of ‘ The yay e Farm,’ &. ; R.S. 
BURN, Engineer. Royal Svo. pp. 563, illustrated with 1,045 
Engravings, half bound, 1. me 


The BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and 
MACHINES. JAMES SIGH? and R. 8. BURN. 
_ by HEN NERY Ye any epee. Royal 8yo. with 

875 Engravings, price 2l. 28. hai? boun 


The BOOK of the GARDEN. By CHARLES 

vise. 2 vols. royal ozo. with 1,055 Engravings, price 

‘8. 6d. half bound. h Vol. sold separately Vol. I. 

pe TR and Omamental, price 2l. 10s. ; Vol. Il. Prac- 
tical Gardening, price 1l. 178. 

“We feel justified in aceite Mr. M‘Intosh’s two excel- 

lent volumes to the notice of the public.”"—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


The atnaroig ng By James Brown, Wood- 
Manager to Earl of Seafield. Third Edition, qzonti 
enlarged. Roni 8vo. — numerous Engravings on 4 
price 11. 108. half bound. 
“The most useful guide i good arboriculture in the English 
language.”—Lindley’s Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


FARM ACCOUNTS: 





a Practical System of 

Farm Book- keeping ; being that prrcmmended 4 x4 ‘The packs 

of the Farm.’ By HENRY STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Royal 

yn rice 28. 6d. —Also, SEVEN FOLIO ACCOUNT. BOOKS, 
ructed in accordance with the System. Price 22s. 


me We have no hesitation in saying that, of the many systems of 
ing goes accounts which are in vogue there is not one which 
KaiPbesr mparison with this.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
45, Genta street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Pater- 


noster-row, London. 
A Second Edition of 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


With COMPARATIVE | VIEWS of the LAW ed of FRANCE, 
ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 
By LORD MACKENZIE, 
One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
8vo. price 128. 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. 
By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
From the EARLIEST PERIOD to the YEAR 1848. 
Second Edition, post 8vo. 98. 


Fifteenth Edition, 
EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 
OF EUROPE. 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 
Post 8yvo. 78. 6d. bound. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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AGSTER’S BLANK-PAGE BIBLE.— 
new and more convenient Plan for MS. Notes. 
8vo. price 253. 
Fa all the principal Booksellers’; and at 15, Paternoster-row, 
ondon. 





RAYERS for a WEEK. By Henry 
JENKINS, Esq. Feap. cloth, 6d. 

SELECTIONS from the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS. By HENRY JENKINS, Esq. Crown 8&yo. 
7s. 6d. 

SCRAPS. By Henry Jenkins, Esq. Crown 
Syo. cloth, 58. 

London: James Blackwood & Co. Lovell’s-court, Paternoster- 
Tow. 





Price 28. 6d. 
XTRACTS FROM SHAKESPERE, 
the USE of SCHOOLS. _— 
London: Whittaker & Co. 
*,* A single Copy, as Specimen, will be sent by post (pre-paid) 
to those who are engaged in Tuition, on the receipt of 20 stamps, 
by the Compiler, L. C. GENT, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


for 





Price 4s. royal 8vo. 


HE MILLSTONE GRIT and its ORGANIC 
REMAINS, illustrated by about Eighty Figures of Fossils 
and Sections. By Fort-Major THOMAS AUSTIN, F.G.S. 
__London: } H. Bailliére. Bristol : : Kerel ake & Co. Chilleott. 


Second Edition, enlarged, price 3d., post free 4d. 


HEUMATIC GOUT and its CURE: a 

P ate addressed to the Public by a Late Sufferer. 
apa John Camden Hotten, 74, Piccadilly; and all Book- 
sellers. 








This day, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. post f free, 
Base DOUBLE ACROSTICS. Edited by 


A. H. 
Thomas Bosworth, Publisher and Wholesale and Retail Book- 
eller, 215, Regent- -street, London. 


Just publishea, 8vo. 28. 


N the SPEEDY RELIEF of PAIN and 
other NERVOUS AFFECTIONS by MEANS of the 
HYPODERMIC METHOD. By CHARLES HUNTE R, Sur- 


geon to se Royal Pimlico Dispensary. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 





FADUCATIONALWORKS of W. DAV IS, B.A A. 

ENGLISH SPELLING and DICTATION 
BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. 


and IT. 9d. each; together, 1s. 4d. 


EUCLID. Six Books. 


London : 





Parts I. 


1s. 


Longmans & Co. 


“French Studies condensed, Seventh Ex dition, 58 58. . 6d. 


ow TO SPEAK FRENCH; 











or, French Pe France. By ALBITES, “Sam B., Ps aris. 
“*True Gem.”—Deli * Perfect of ite kind.”"—Ere 
INSTANTANEOU “ “FRENCH EXERCISES, 2s.; Key, 2s. 
FRENCH PRONOUNCED: Self-Helps, 1s. “* Efficient.” —Aris’s. 
Longman & Co, 
QMITH, BECK & BEC K’S 


NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A Dese oe ae Ko free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, CORNHILL, E.C 





“cou NCIL . MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BE 
who have REMOV ED from 6, Coleman-street, to 
, CORNHILL, E.C. 

where they have opened extensive Show-rooms, containing large 

assortments of one IC MICROSCOPES, 
nd all classes of 
OPTICAL, METEOROLOGICAL. and aver SCIENTIFIC 
INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS 

Catalogues sent on receipt of six noah stamp s. 


EC K, 





GALom’s: NEW OPERA and FIELD G LASS, 
and THE RECONNOITERER GLASS, price 10s. lvd., sent 
free.—This “ Tourist’s Favourite,” through extraordinary division 





of labour, distinctly shows small wir adows 1 10 miles off, landscape 
at 30 miles, J upiter’s moons, &c. —The MAR at Is OF CARMAKTHEN:; 
The Reconnoiterer is very good.”— Ean. or Br \LBANE 


* T find it all you say, and wonderfully p< cae for 9 so ‘i ry sms all 
Re 


A¥ BERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), : 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
Capital, One Million. 
Premiums, 1864-5 +. £161,029 


Energetic Agents required for ‘the Fire Department where the 
Company is not sepceueaee. pply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
8. Finch-l lane, anager, Fire Department. 





A MTANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Head Ofiee-i, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
err seg Capital £5,000,000 
Paid-up Capita al 550,000 
Invested Funds, upwards of. 1,500,000 
Annual Income, upwards of 270,000 


Fire Busivess at Home and Abroad. 

The full benefit of the Reduction of Duty given to the insured. 
The sum of 1,0002. on dwelling-house and furniture, formerly 
a7 21. 58., can be insured under the new arrangement for 

on 
New Life Prospectus, with variety of Tables. 

Agencies in almost every Town of the United Kingdom. 

F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary.—D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 

NOTICE.—The RENEWAL RECEIPTS for the MICHAEL- 
MAS Quarter are now ready. 


MICHAELMAS RENEWALS. 
“ih J NION 


ASSURANCE 
(FIRE and LIFE). 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, .p. 1714. 
Head Offices—81, CORNHILT. (corner of Finch-lane), and 
70, BAKER- STREE T, Portman-square, London. 

FIRE INSURANCES now DUE should be paid within fifteen 
days from the 29th inst. 

Every description of business, with certain special exceptions, 
is entertained by this Company, which combines the advantages 
of a large accumulated capital, every modern system of Insurance, 
and the experience of 150 years. 

Rates of Premium proportionate to the risks to be protected. 

The Duty now charged at the reduced rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. 

Forms of Proposal (Fire and Life) sent free, and any informa- 


tion given on application. 
WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


September, 1865. 
YELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797 
7’, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C. and 57, CH ARIN YG CROSS,S.W. 
Directors. 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
William James Lancaster. Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F.K.8. 
Seer Shaw, Esq. 
R. Matthew W hiting, ks sq. 
Rivard’ Hawkins, jun. Esq. | Marmaduke W yvill, jun. Esq. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be made at the 
end of 1868. All Policies now effected on the “return system” 
will participate. 

cng last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the Premiums 
pai 

Loans, in connexion with Life Assurance, upon approved 
security, in sums of not less than 501. 

For P rospectuses and Forms vr aaa apply to the Secretary, 
or to any of the c ompany 8 Agent 


yy ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 
Directors. 
Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq | Joseph Freeman, Ea 
tr. P. | 





SOCIETY 





Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 

Was Cotton, ‘Esq. D.C.L. 
R.S 

Thos. Henry Farquhar, Esq. 

James Pat Gordon, Esq. M.D, 





iq. 
Heury White Castle, Charles Gilpin, Esq. M.P. 
The »mas Chambers, Bo Charles Reed, Esq. F.S.A. 
oseph Fell Christy, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
oo Constable, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


John Feltham, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 

Thomas Hodgkin, Esq. M.D. | John Gay, Esq. F.R.C.S. 

Solicitor — Bentimus deghieorttts 

Consultina . ictuary—Charles A 
tunis ce 
Amount of profit « of the hve y 

November, 1862, was .... 






Making the total profit divided ‘ £1,227,258 5 5 3 
_INSTANC ES OF REDUCTIONS IN } REMIUMS. 


| 
| | 














a glass.”"—Eart OF Cc irasimr “Tt is a beautiful gla 8s ev. 
ee SCARSDALE “ appro of it.”—Lorp Girroxp: “ Most use- 

ful.”—Lorp GarvaG = yypy pee ky good.”—Sir Digby CAyLey : 
**It gives me complete satisfaction, and i is wonderfully go 











Cart. Senpey, Royal Small Arms Facto ory, Enfield ‘1 have | 
found it effective at the 1,000-yards range.”—F. H. Faw KES, of | 
Farnley, Esq. : I never before met an article that so completely | 
answered the recommendation of its maker, nor, alth yugh I | 
have tried many, a G lass combining so mu ch power for its size | 
with aaa clearness.”— The Field: ** We have car sully tried | 
it at )-yard rifle range against all the Glasses possessed eby 

me! mb rs of the Corps, and found it fully equal to any of those | 





present, although they hac i cost more than four times 
ur 


its price.” 
—Notes and Queries: “ What in rist_ wi 


1 now start 







without such an indispensable co pleasure trip ¢” | 
The celebrated “HYTHE” G ot owe bullet-marks at 
rds, and men at les, price 3ls.éd. All the af ve 
» respectively bear e registered trade-marks, “ Sa- 
** Reconnoiterer,”’ and * Hythe,” are only to be had direct 


| 

lor m | 
from SALOM & Co., 98, Princes-street, EDINBURGH. | 
No Agents of any kind anyw rhere | 
a | 


} TOME | and COLONL ‘L. ‘ASSU RANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 
FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 

Subscribed Capital, One Million. Paid-up, 100,( 
Chief Offices, 69, Cornhill, Lond« on. E.c | 

Fire and Life Insurances at moderate tates and on lib rms 
THOMAS Baio LER, Mana 
e and Life Departmen | 












} Ze 
> Original | Premium |= 3 
: s 33 
Date of Policy. | Age. amcacal Pre- now 36 
“ ec-; mium. | Payable js 
| | | 128 
| | 14 
sacha | = 
| &@« d.| & 0d, | 
October...... | 4311 8° | 6 710 | 99 
March 810 4 119 4 | 77 
Janu |} 2910 0 | 1012 8 | 64 
Decemt 126 0 0 64 6 8 ; 
January / 1411 8 | 9 2 8 
January 132 0 0 98 e 10 
The f Mo wing whe —_ in the Premiums have 
} 








I r the next Five Years 
grant hin’ add ition:— 
2 Original ; 
. Sum ~ Annuity 
Yate of Policy. p *remiul 
Date of Policy. Age. | assured.| # remium Payable. 
| extinet. 
54 
56 
60 
61 





Amount of Claims paid... 

Gross Annual Income 

Accumulated Fund .. . 
Members whose Premiums fall Dt 





i 2,4 314 0 
mn the ist of OCTOBER 





are remin« oor wnat the same must be paid within thirty days 
from ths at da 

The oaned tus and every information may be had on appli- 
eatior GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary. 


tember 29. 1883 
September 29, 1865, 





CCIDENTS TO LIFE OR 


L 
in the — ee STREETS, mo = HOME, MB 
be provided agai 


ay b 
By an ANNU AL ‘PAYMENT of — 31. to 51. 58., to 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C., which secureg 
£1,000 in case of Death, or £6 per Week 
while laid-up by Injury. 
COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID FOR 10,000 CL! AIMS, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Rail 
to the Tecal Agents, or at the Offices,— a 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, secreting, 


EXCEN IX FIRE OFFICE. —REDUCTION 
of DUTY.—The Reduced Duty of 1s. 6d. percent. per annum 

IS NOW CHARGED on all Insurances effected, 
Buildings, Furniture, or Stock. i a 








Lombard- -—--) ond Charing G ~ Ng a as 
> 186: 
GcorrisH AMICABLE ears ASSURANCE 
SOCIE 


Established at aed in 1826, 
And Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

Particular attention is invited to the system of Minium Pap. 
MiuMs introduced by this Society, under which it is believed that 
Assurances can be effected more economically ths = in other Offices, 
Explanatory pamphlets may be had on applicatio 

t 31st December last the existing Assurances (10, 384 Policies 

amounted to 4,660,3611.; the Accumulated he to 1,070,966 aa 
the Annual Income to 185,182I. OHN stort, Sec. 

London Office, 1, Threadneedle-street, E. c 


ene GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1821, 
No. 11, LOMBARD-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital-TWO MILLIONS. 
A 3 


Total invested Funds, pte ick 2 
Total Income, upwards of .. 320,000 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIV EN, that FIRE POLICIES, 
which EXPIRE at MICHAE LMAS must be RENEWED within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company’s Agents, 
ee the Kingdom, otherwise they become voi 

All a now have the benetit of the Repucep Duty of 
1s. 6d. per cen 

For Pri aneoiia and other information apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


HE SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUC ae. ’S PATENT 
Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” veton from 258., 
Received the onty Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
to BEDDING ofany dese ription at the International Exhibition 
1862.—The Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
page 11, No. 2014, say :— 
“The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
moderate in price.” 
a? a combination as simple as it is ingenious.” 
“*a bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 


To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterers and belt 
Warehousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SM 
& SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


(yor! A- PERCHA MILL -BANDS. — The 
Gutta-Percha Company beg to state that the increasing 
demand for the Gutta-Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
Lathe-straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
have everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
nent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
ceptibility of injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
or water; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
be made in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
to leather for almost all working purposes, and decidedly more 
economical. very variety of Gutta-Percha Articles, such as 
Tubing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union-joints, 
Flasks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet- ‘trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic Bat- 
teries, Talbotype Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Percha 
Company, and sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
country. 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 


18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
GAUCE—LEA & PERRINS 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

This delicious condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*x* Sold Wholesale and for E EpOES, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CRUSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &e.; and by ¢ Grocers and Gilmen universally. 

URNISH your HOUSE with the best Articles, 
they are the cheapest in the end.—DEANE 

FURNISHED LIS 3 3 » 

ing Articles from all the various Departments of their 















































ment, and is arranged to facilitate purchasers in the se 








| goods. It comprises table seer electro-plate, lamps, baths, 
fenders, fire-irons. iron Isteads, bedding, Britannia me tal, 
copper, , tin, Fl brass g foods, cul sags utensils, turnery, brushes. 
mats, DEAN ¢ KID M-STRELT, LUN- 
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VILLIA 
we 





DON-BLID GE ~ Es lished AD. 


NDLES.—Her Majesty’s Government have 
— d forthe Military ye ns 
EI ae Medal RAPFINE C ANDLE 
With | < I t Tops made by J. C. & J. PELD, 
who beg to caution 7 ue + ublic 1inst spurious imitations. Their 
Label is on the Pac ie ne and Boxes.—Sold by all Denlars through- 
out the Kingdom. and for Exportation at t e Works, 
Upper Mars E Lnaheeh, - ndon, S., where also may be « »btained 
their 
CELEBRATED UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, and 
the NEW CANDLE, Self-fitting and no Paper or Scraping. 
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THAT <\7HAT DO THE WILD W AVES SAY 

W NOW ?—That the Fiery Cross has arrived, bringing some 

Magnificent KAISOW CONGOUS of delicious flavour, and which 
ay now be had at a mere Commission on the ~ Price, of 

a THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPA 

9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CHURCHYARD, BIS SHOPSGATE 


STREET. 
HE ONLY . ONLY PRIZ E MEDAL, 1 1862, 
T awarded to any English Manufacturers of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, 

was obtained by 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON, 
Manufacturers to the Queen and Prince of Wales. 

Prize MepALs: 


London, 1851 and 1862 ; New York, 1853; Paris, 1855. 


RY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING is pre- 
pared with scrupulous regard to purity, and being exceed- 
jogly wholesome, is much yalued for Children, with whom it 
jsa universal favourite. FRY’S CHOC OLATE CREAMS are 
an exceedingly delicious sweetmeat, rapidly increasing in public 
fav our 


RY’S HOMM@oP ATHIC “COCOA, 
in Packets.—The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
roperties of this Cocoa, as well as the great facility with which 
tis made, have rendered it a standard article of general con- 
sumption. It is highly approv ed and strongly recommended by 
medical men, and is equally adapted for invalids and general 
eonsuine Ts. 


AR D’S PALE SHERRY at 36s. per Dozen, 
t for a Gentleman’s table, Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD & SON, 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
1,C H APEL- STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., 








London. 


Bers Cas) CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford ¢ a 
speedy relief in cases of bile, acidity, indigestion, heart- 











burn, flatulency, impure breath, and children. suffering from 

worms. Sold in tins, 1s.,2s., 48. and 88. each, by all Chemists ; 

and by 3RAGG, Sole Maker, 2, WIGMORE-STREET, 

Cavendish-square. Se peta ean ee 

\ ILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, 
DURABLE AND CHEAP. 





SILENT, EFFICIENT, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 
Printed Directions with every Machine, Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. Illustrated Price Lists ps and 
post free. Inspection inv ited. Price from 8 
135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental are — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, post free.—J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 27, WEST STRAND, London, iY. ©. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Catalogue of Officer’s Bed- 
stea is, W ashhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post free. 


ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 





best Quality, upw: avi of 300 different Shnpes constantly on 
view for selection and pea goss Easy Chairs made to 
any shape on approval, IL ew & SON’S Manufac- 
tory, 31, 32and 34, BE RNERS. ‘sit RE ET, V 


An ‘Milustr: ated Priced ¢ Seo nena # post free. 





[LV ER FIR FURNITURE, by HOWARD 
& SONS.—The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited 
to inspect the Furniture made by HOWARD & SONS of this-ele- 


gant wood: being manufac tured by steam-power, although of the 
best possible quality, the price is moderate.—26 and 27, Berners- 
street, , Uxtord-stre 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
GJLEN FEBLD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 


()uUBB S PATENT SAFES— 
the most secure against Fire and Thieves. 

CHUBBD’S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS of all sizes, and 
for every purpose—Street-door Latches with small and neat 
Keys—Cash, Deed, Paper, and Writing Boxes, all fitted with the 
Detector Locks—Iron Doors for Strong Rooms. 


Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 





AND 








CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
co Liverpool ; 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
mpton. 





SoF T, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and lasting fragance, by using 
THE CELEBRATED u NITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 
d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. rs & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


i\' [E TCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Des geri — genuine — 
Sponges, and every description of B " and Perfum 
The Tooth Brushes search between the © divisions oft the Teeth e 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 2a. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a Medi- 


ne now in use among all Classes of ca for ‘Indigestion, 











i rege BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
~ eA rae are BURTON bes Tycho jarge Show- rooms 
ec clusive e 

ot 7 ly Poe os = splay of Lamps, Baths an 


h is at once a on, 
newest and most varied ever submitted to the and 


publ 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most eee’ in this country. 





Bedsteads, from . ooee --128, 6d. to £20 08. each. 
Shower Baths, fro pereeesie’ &. 0d. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), from’. 3. Od. to £7 78. each, 
(All other Kinds - the pate rate.) 
Rure Colza Oi acese ..48. 3d. per gallon, 


V ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATAI LOGUE gratis, and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
Sei Silver and Electro-; eae, Nickel Silver, and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, hg 
Marble eta fp ene Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, 
trays, Urns an ettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet: 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3 and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5and 6, Perry’s-place ; and t, Newman: yard. 


E. DENT & CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS to, HER MAJESTY, 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
ee and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parlia- 
me 
STRAND, W.C., and 34 and %, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
Guineas. Guineas. 


16 to 30 5 to 15 





Gold Lever hapequemyng | Silver Lever Wat ches 
BOOMR. cc cceccscces fro 
Gold Half aan. Silver Halt ‘Chrono- 
meters winding with meter 25 
or without a _ Silver Half. ‘Chrono- 
‘om . 35) “aang in Hunting 








Gold |_Hunting ‘Case | | ie 26 
5| M arine Chronometers ae 

Gold Genes ics | Gold Chains quality is 
ranteedfrom ...... 7 to 20 y nog m mousse = 6 to 5 


An elegant assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the Newest 
sign. 


Astronomical, Turret, and other Clocks made to order. 
E. DENT & CO., 61, STRAND, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank), 
and 34 and 35, ROY AL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


(SHANDELIERS i in BRONZE and ORMOLU 

for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
rator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
in Parian, Vases, and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. —OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS ¢ CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for y persons, from 7/. 15s. 
Glass Dessert ,, 2l. 08. 


All Articles mesteed | in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 

“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 
OLMAN’S PRIZE-MEDAL MUSTARD 

bears their Trade ~——e the ‘ang Lu’s Heap, on each 
It was the pe Mustard wiiehvo obtained a PRIZE MEDAL 
he GREAT EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Their equetmn and DOUBLE eo are Qualities 
particularly recommended for Family Use 


For Medicinal purposes nothing Sner can be produced, 
Sold by all Grocers and Druggists. 
J. & J. COLMAN, LONDON. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the 
most effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
The use of a steel spring is avoided : a soft bandage being worn 
round the body, the ) wea isite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fittin pele 7 much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be dete: cted, an be worn 
during sleep. A descriptive Circular may be had; the ross (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the 
body, two inches below the hips, being sent. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 21s., 268. 6d. and 318. 6d.; postage, la. 


P.0.0. made payable to Jona! WuuirtE, Post-office, Piccadilly, 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 108. and 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, London. 


D R. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men as the 

safest, speediest and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
RHEUMATISM, GENBRAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind. 


Dr. LETHEBY, Medical Officer of Health, and 
Chief Analyst to the Cit of London, writes :—* It is, I believe 
universally acknowledged that Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil has great therapeutic power; and from my investiga- 
a I have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated 
article.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, F.R.S., Coroner for Central 
Middlesex, observes :—‘‘ I consider the Coa Liver Oil sold under 
Dr. de Jongh’s guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards and | efficacy.” 

Sold only in “utes Imperial Half- Pinte, 20. 6d. ; Pints, 48. 9d.; 
Quarts, 98. ; A respectable C hemists, 











Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Oomplaints. In Boxes, at ls. lid. 


ANSAR, HARFORD ’ So. 77, Strand, London, W.O. 





J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe.—For GENTLE- 
MEN, the FASHIONS for the fee for the promenade or 
demi i-dress—Superfine frock coa rich silk breast facin 
or morning coats of superfine M = pie the charge for the 
former being 34 to 4; guineas ; for the latter, 25 to 3; guineas. For 
negligé purposes, morning coats with ket flaps at the waist; 
also the negligé jackets: these are of Melton, fancy coatii 
Angola and Cheviots, the — from 258. to 4guineas. The 
golas and Cheviots are also made in suits, at prices from 2t04 
guineas. Evening dress, black cloth of the finest quality. For 
overcoats—Melton, Beaver and Witney cloths, from 2 to 8 guineas. 
For young gentlemen from eight years of age—The morning coat 
and negligé jacket ; also suits of Angola and a the prices 
according to size, commencing at 3ls. 6d. the suit. For boys 
from four years of age—The knickerbooker —_ Highland costume 
of black velvet, or fine cloth for dress, and of Angolas and Che- 
viots for morning,—the price of the first size knickerbocker, 
1 guinea the suit. For overcoats—Melton, Beaver and Witney 
cloths, from 1 to 2 guineas each. Foreigners and Visitors to 
London, Manehester, and Liverpool will find at Messrs. Nicoll’s. 
a ready for mmaecat use,or made to order at a few 
ours’ notice.—H. J. & D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent- 
street ; 22, Cornhill, London ; 10, Moéley-street, Manchester ; and 
50, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


EPSINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are perfectl 
palatable forms for administering this we remedy for sem 4 
digestion.— Manufactured by T. MORSON & ag 31, 33, 124, 
SOU THAMPTO N-ROW, Ressell-cquare, _ a y.C, 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at 38., 5s. and each. 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 48, 6d. each. 


[*: HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET- STREET, a introduced an ENTIRELY "NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ng hey 8o perfect], resemble the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never c! e colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of — or any painful operation, and 
will a and Trey oem t are loose, and is guarante 
store yed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound ondt useful E mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


Coot and REFRESHING. —OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, established upwards of forty yeats, 
is the best and only certain 1 remedy ever discovered for Preserv- 
ing, ring the Hair, W. ngs 
or and them turning y.— Sol 

Bottles, 38. 6d., 68. and lis. w C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22, Wels 
Seotemalaetle Strand, London, W.C., and all C hemists | and Per- 


fumers. 
HAIR RESTORER is not a 

















rN 








OSSETTER’S 


ye, but acts simply by promoting a healthy action, and 
therefore RESTORES GREY HAIR to its original Colour, 
removes dandriff and all impurities, promotes the growth and 
strength of the Hair, and cannot under any circumstances act 
injuriously. The highest Testimonials have been given in ite 
favour, and it is acknowledged to be the most refreshing article 

ever brought forward for the Toilot. ana 38. 6d. per Bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, &c. ; Whol lesale by I. Newe 
BERY & Sons, 45, St. Paul’s Churchyard, I feke 


EREALINA, of Dr. Brown.—An indispens- 
able article of Diet for the Sick-room and Nursery, for its 
digestive and nutritive qualities. Fromits being slightly aperient, 
it is peculiarly beneficial to the dyspeptic and sedentary. Ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Hassall, who pronounces it a valuable article of 
Diet, and is used in Cooking in the same manner as Maizefarina, 
Arrowroot, &. In Packets 1s. each. Sold by all Chemists, &c. ; 
and Wholesale by F. Newsery & Sons, 45, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, London. 
Receipts for Cookery, Testimonials, &c. in every Packet. 


AUTUMN 


OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA and IN- 
FLUENZA, are speedily CURED by the use of 


SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR, 
Prepared from the recipe of the late C. Spencer, Esq., Surgeon, &c; 
Salford, deservedly celebrated as the most successful Practitioner 
in all Pulmonary Affections. 

Prepared with great care b: e Proprietors, T. Sey ege gr 
Co., 8, Crane-court, Vicctateact. a May be had of alk 
Medicine eons in the Kingdom, in Bottles at 1s. 1)d. and 
28. eac 


NOTHER CURE of COUGH and HOARSE- 
NESS by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
“ Parliament-street, Liverpool. I. had been troubled with a 
cough and hoarseness for nearly two years, without Ry relief, 
Pahone box (2s. 9d.) has quite cured me. J.WiLLiams.” They give 
instant relief of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all Disorders 
of the Breath and Lungs. They have a pleasant taste. Price 
ls. lid., 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Box. Sold by all Chemis sts. 


oe RHEUMATISM, IN DIGES. 

&c.—I NVALIDS should send two stamps to Mr. 
HALSE,1, 1, ADDISON-TERRACR, Kensington, London, for his 
Pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism when 
administered by means of “ Halse’s Galvanic Apparatus,” in 
Paralysis and other Complaints, are now generally ac knowledged 
to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty years’ 
extensive practice, brought the Galvanic apparatus asa remedial 
agent $0 the utmost perfection. Terms, One and Two Guineas 
a week. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—The 
Medical Profession for thirty years have approved of this 
Solution of Magnesia as the best remedy for Gout and Stomachic, 
Disorders of every kind; and asa mild aperient it is especially 
adapted for Ladies and Children. Prepared solely by 
DINNEFORD & CO., Cuemists, &c., 
172, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
And sold throughout the World by all respectable Chemists, 
Caution.— See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each Bottle, and red 
label over the cork. 


HExers CALCINED MAGNESIA ome 
. sow be prepared, with the most scrupulous care an 

attention, by Prod THO s. «WM. HENRY, Manufacturi 

Chemists, ¥ 4. — 3 ti 3 = in Bottles, price 28. 9d., or, wit 

glass-stoppers, at 4s. 6d., stamp included, wi h full directions for 
its use, by their various Agents in the Metropolis, and throughout 
the United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
are engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each Bottle. wo in Liege od wholesale, by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow 
Chureh ard ; Newbery & Sons, Edwards. Butler & Crispe, St. 
pm ad Share hurchy hyard; Savory & Co. New ‘Bond- street; Sanger, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
a ee A No. 





























COMPLETION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW WORE. 
On October 20th will be published, Volume II., price 11s., of ber 36, at J 


Ty 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. Me 
By CHARLES DICKENS. HURST'S 

WITH 20 ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. Universi 

NIV 








To be PUBLISHED in OCTOBER. The LITERATURE and CURIOSITIES of DREAMS & Siti ce 
By FRANK SEAFIE D, M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248. oie 
of the 


_—~—_ Coll 





Oct. 12, 1 


The WORLD BEFORE the DELUGE. By Louis Figuier. | The BUSINESS of PLEASURE. By Edmund Yates VEN 


With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, designed by RIOU; and 208 Figures of 


Animals, Plants, and other Fossil Rema‘ns, &. ‘Translated from the Fourth French 2 vols. post Svo. 218. F.R.S., wil 
dition. [October 27th. et of Human 
sini October, a 

Wednesda} 





A HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH of FLORENCE. | CORNWALL and its COASTS. By Alphonse Esquiru, | sms.» 
From the Earliest Independ of the C to the Fall of the Republic in 1531. By a Sr 7 
THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE,. Vols. III. and 1V., completing the Work. Demy 8vo. OYA 











[October 25th. U 
am . KENSING 
. . ; The ISTHMUS of PANAMA. By Charles J. Bidwell § sac: 
The HOLY LAND. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon. With|  Dearero. y baat 
Illustrations from Original Drawings and Photographs on Steel and Wood. 2 vols. demy 8vo. as signed. 
Second Edition. [October 30th. ent 





. EASTERN ENGLAND. By Walter White. 2 vols § 
WON BY A HRAD. A Novel, in 3 vols. post 8vo. post 70. 














By ALFRED AUSTEN. [End of October. NI 

f W . Fn he G f hi . e SES 

ROBERT DALBY and HIS WORLD of TROUBLES, eens SN BER ant tom the, German of his Son, Barn sr 

Being the EARLY DAYS of a CONNOISSEUR. In 1 vol. Un the Press. Tigtof the 

UNIVER’ 

Maclachla 

: PRACTICAL N HUNTIN d SPORT. @ °°: 

nen ie in ee eel eee 
* Misrepresentation,’ &c. Post 8yo. 2 vols. * [This day. ATT 

* ————_—_—_— Qu 

Bie 


Dyce’s Shakespeare. NEW NOVELS. Ee 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by the Rev.|The SP ANISH MATCH. By William Harrison qil'some 


ALEXANDER DYCE. Volume VII. [October 25th. AINSWORTH. 3vols. (The Second Edition is now ready.) years, will 























° on applica 
siete es STRATHMORE. By Ouida. 3 vols. ia 

ew Volumes of the Cheap and Uniform Edition of the ‘ —— 

Works of Charles Dickens. The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Herr Freytag, Author § J) U! 

, ae . Bele of ‘ Debit and Credit.’ Translated by Mrs. MALCOLM. 3 vols. UNDER 
The UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Charles | 1. ’ , . 
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